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‘Another 
Day in the 
Pizzeria’ 

Disclosure on Pelton 
Shrugged Off in ]h. 


By Anndee Hochman 

W»»htn*twi Pwt Staff Writer 

As far as George Alexakis and his 
three sons were concerned, the 
only secret at their Pizza Castle' 
restaurant in Falls Church was the 
recipe for deep-dish pizza. 

When FBI agents approached 
Alexakis and several waitresses last 
year with photographs of accused 
spy Ronald W. Pelton, who they 
said may have used Pizza Castle's 
pay telephone to communicate with 
Soviet contacts, they said the man 
looked familiar— but not much 
more so than dozens of patrons who 
have filled Pizza Castle's black vinyl 
booths for 10 years. 

After a decade of restaurant 
ownership, said Alexakis’ oldest son 
Kostas, “Nothing surprises you.” 
The disclosure yesterday that Pel- 
ton allegedly used the restaurant to 
arrange "drops” of top-secret ma- 
terials, he said, "was just like, ‘Oh. 
Another day in the pizzeria.’ ” 

Alexakis 1 pizzeria, tucked in a 
string of small shops at 6781 Wilson 
Blvd. near Seven Corners, draws an 
• eclectic stream of customers — em- 
ployes of Climate Heating and Cool- 
ing discussing business over coffee, 
a couple of Bishop^) 'Connell High 
School students enjoying sodas and 
perhaps a few Alexakis relatives 
who gather in a back booth, talking 
in Greek and English. 

The business, said Kostas, "re- 
quires getting used to chaos. It’s 
not the exception, it's the rule . . . 
there's a strange mixture of people 
that goes through here.” 
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The Alexakis family moved uere 
20 years ago from Tnrapsa, a small 
town near Sparta. "My family has 
been coming to the United States 
since 1912, in waves. We were the 
last wave,” said Kostas. 

George Alexakis bought Pizza 
Castle in 1976. when it “was . . . 
nothing,”- he recalled. "The pizza 
they served was not good. We 
worked hard for two years cleaning 
up the business.” 

Kostas visited some cousins in 
Waterbury, Conn., and returned 
with the idea for deep-dish pies. "I 
came back with a new pizza recipe, 
new pizza pans. Business picked up 
right after that.” 

The family preserved the restau- 
rant's original decor — red velve- 
teen wallpaper in a trefoil design, 
vinyl tablecloths and booths, hang- 
ing lamps in ochre glass that give 
the room a dim, milky look even in 
broad daylight. Shiny chrome juke- 
boxes in which “Greek record” is 
listed along with Cyndi Lauper’s 
"She Bop” hang above each booth. 

“We've kept the same tacky wall- 
paper. I think we kept it because we 
can’t decide if it was put on upside 
down or not,” said Kostas Alexakis. 


George Alexakis, his wife Frosso, 
and his children— Kostas, 31, Tony, 
30, Dimitri, 28, and Joanna, 17- 
work in the restaurant. 

“I think we’re addicted to the 
business,” said Kostas. "There’s 
nothing to like about it. It's hard 
work. But I like the personal con- 
tact. And your day's never boring.” 
Kostas paused yesterday, during 
the lull between lunch and dinner, 


"... there’s a 
strange mixture of 
people that goes 
through here.” 

— Kostas Alexakis 

to cat a steak and cheese submarine 
sandwich — “the best in town,” he 
said with a grin. 

Henry Rodgerson, sales manager 
at Climate Heating and Cooling 
next door, stood at the cash regis- 
ter while George Alexakis rang up 
his lunch bill. 

“Some days we live here. George 
thinks we live here,” said Rodger- 


son, 39. " . . . Sometimes we hold 
our corporate meetings here, all the 
corporate officers. We’re here all 
day, drinking coffee.” 

At a table near the front, Siobahn 
Mullen and Susan Clark leaned to- 
ward each other across the green 
gingham cloth. Both are 17 years 
old, students at Bishop O’Connell 
High School. 

"We just drink. Coke.” said Mul- 
len. 

"Or ice with lemon in it, because 
water’s good for you,” said Clark. 

Alexakis and his son said that 
while they do recognize regular 
customers, it is hard to keep names 
and faces straight in the transient 
neighborhood. 

"I have so many that come, so 
many that know me, but I can't re- 
member the names,” said George 
Alexakis. 

The customers — those aware of 
the news about Pelton— have their 
own concerns about Pizza Castle's 
new notoriety. 

"I hope it doesn't force them to 
go down on their quality of food,” 
said Rodgerson. "Sometimes, a 
place is good until it gets a little 
advertisement.” 
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[In Pellon Espionage Case 

‘Turf Rattle’ Between Two Agencies Cited 


By Sharon LaFraniere 

Washington Port Staff Writer 
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The sentencing of Ronald W. Pel- 
ton, a former National Security 
Agency employe convicted of sell- 
ing intelligence secrets to the So- 
viet Union, was postponed yester- 
day from Nov, 21 to Dec. 16. 
r Breckinridge L. Willcox, the U.S. 
attorney in Maryland, said the delay 
stemmed from “a turf battle" be- 
tween the FBI and the NSA over 
which agency will take the lead in 
assessing how much Pelton’s be- 
trayal of his agency’s secrets hurt 
U.S. intelligence-gathering activ- * 
ities. 

After his June conviction on three 
espionage-related charges in U.S. 
District Court in Baltimore, Peltoii 
agreed to give the government an 
account of what he disclosed to So- 
- viet agents about U.S. intelligence- 
s' gathering projects targeted at the 
JTSoviet Union. 

Willcox said that both the NSA 
fcpnd FBI were involved in Pelton’s 
^“extensive debriefing" and both 
^wanted to conduct the “overall as- 
fcsessment.” He said the assessment 
would deal with such questions as 
^whether Pelton cooperated fully 
C flnd whether U.S. authorities had 
t corroborated what he told them. 

* • Willcox called the dispute “not an 
atypical governmental infight." He 

> stressed that government officials 
£ B °t "in into the problems that 

* preceded the sentencing of admit- 

1 [ed spy John Anthony Walker Jr. 

* because investigators do nqt ques- 
^fionwhether Pelton is telling the 

Walker agreed to cooperate with 
authorities as part of a plea bargain. 

5 But Prosecutors became concerned 

2 about his truthfulness after Walker 
{ bailed aoroe polygraph examination 
£ questions. 

I Some military officials urged that 
J prosecutonynove to scrap Walker’s 
i Plea bargain to seek a stiffer sen- 

u i * '■ _ 


tence: Prosecutors ultimately de- 
cided to stick to the agreement, 
however, because they said they 
Weri unable to disprove what Walk- 
er had told them. Walker was sen- 
tenced last week to life in prison. 

Pelton, 44, was found guilty of 
selling the Soviets a wealth of top- 
secret information about U.S. 
eavesdropping projects and capa- 
bilities. He faces a maximum sen- 
tence of life imprisonment on each 
of the three espionage charges, as 
well as a $10,000 fine and 10 years 
in jail for disclosing classified infor- 
mation to an unauthorized person. 

During the trial, the government 
presented evidence that Pelton 
gave the Soviets detailed informa- 
tion about five NSA operations 
aimed at intercepting and analyzing 
Soviet communications signals. He 
also provided what prosecutors 
termed “an encyclopedia" on Soviet 
communications intelligence that 
told the Soviets which of their sig- 
nals were being analyzed. 
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i • United Press International 

: • RpIMOND, Dec. 21 — A fed- 
■■ era ! pPPeals court today upheld the 
, espianage conviction of Ronald W. 
1 ™t n, a former National Security 
Ageicy employe found guilty of 
!; spy'fg for the Soviets. 7 

> : ^Sn% Wh °, WaS , paid more th an 

• nn 5 i&°A° f ° r c ! assified information 

* J' °P eratl °ns he provided the 
; bovEts between 1980 and 1983 

■ argied that statements he made to 
the FBI concerning the spying op- 
eration should have been excluded 
frora his trial in U.S. District Court 
, in Baltimore. 

• . Pfelton. contended that he made 
f a^ments detailing the operation 
because the agents led him to be- 

. u* e h ® w ? u,d not be Prosecuted, 
but. would be employed in a coun- 
. termtelhgence operation. - 
' ; H « also argued that there was 
insufficient evidence to support his 
conviction of attempted espionage 
v a. conviction based on an aborted 
attempt to meet. with the Russians 
again in 1985 in Austria. I . 

- PeIt ° n * who w as sentenced ’ to 
; thr f W? terms plus 10 ypars, also . 

. contended the District Court could 
not have admitted evidence ob- , 

^ tamed under the Foreign Intelli- i 
• gence Surveillance Act. '\ 1 
. - Judge, J. Harvie Wilkinson, writ-- 
.. the .. three-judge panel;- 
burned jside all three argumfents> ’.7 


‘ § n " ot Pelton’s claim 

•- I ie . be,ieved the agents prom- 

ised leniency and assignment as a 
double ; agent,” Wilkinson wrote, 
far from promising him assign-’ 
I- f 1 ?? 1 ' as a double agent, the FBI 
told him not to recontact the Sovi- 
ets. The record is clear— and Pel- 
ton acknowledges— that the agents 7 
consistently refused to give any 
guarantees." {■ 

On jhe attempted espionage con- 
wction, Pelton had maintained it 
Should be thrown out because die 
did not know exactly what informa- 
tion the Soviets were seeking when 
* 1 ®. 1 { 1 j ade the trip to Vienna, a claim 
Wilkinson also rejected. < , : j 

“This ignores Pelton’s entire mode 
of operation,” the judge wrote. “Pel- ; 
ton s past acts of espionage had hot • 
involved the simple transmission of 
documents. Rather, Pelton contacted - 
the Soviets and allowed them to isk •) 
him questions on matters that were'd 
of interest to them.” 

In reviewing the constitutionality ‘ 
»of the Foreign Intelligence' Survefl-jj 
' Jance Act, the appeals panel fourid it 1 -! 
iwas tised properly in garnering 1n- 
.formation about Pelton’s activities.^] 
•M Pelton, 46, worked for the NsX d 
r for H years as a technician.; Shortly y 
1 £ -f he quit, he made contacts {yjth 
Soviet agents, to; sell classified in- 
formation about the agency’s elec- 
rffPPi.c eavesdropping DmmmJ.v ~-v 
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feet Had 

Jo ‘Range’ of Secrets 

|™A f SA Employe Pelton Is Indicted 


By Susan Schmidt 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


S BALTIMORE, Dec. 20-Ac- 
ed spy Ronald William Pelton 

ta,ne <| 3 wide range ” of t0 P se- 
•jS* U : . lnte,l| g e nce information 

~*ng is 14 years as a communi- acunowiedfred that “hp u , nc , 

fe®* Wi * *? »*“" *»* "boCacfaSy evfrvTrei' 

^ • y „ L,Z'J'“ rdl "? 10 ™ sensitive information to which ho 

n ad 4-1 i i • 


incuts out of evidence would bi 
fatal blow” to the governmei 
case, he said., ■Sf-Xi'/j.' 
According to : the'indictmefe, 

Jan, 15, . 1980, Pelton went to 
ooviet Embassy in Washington 
turned over intelligence informal 
to Soviet officials. On an unspech 
\ f^eiater that year, Pelton trave 
. w Vienna and delivered mtellige 

viets about, but it indicates that he M. a Soviet agent; 

was in a position at NSA to have .T 1 * he was paid $20,000 in c 
gathered a broader range of infer- indictment said.; 
mation than was previously dis- 
closed. 

An FBI affidavit presented in 
court at his arraignment said Pelton 
ackriowledged that "he was ques- 


» _ a -VI «vwiuil 

i^pictment returned today. . 

S The indictment, issued by a fed- 
j grand jury here, alleges that 
rf ton communicated with Soviet 

® agents during a five-year period and 
e ‘ v ^ , two Payments / totaling 
),000 in exchange for informa- 
Wn during trips to the Soviet Em- 
Mssy in Vienna in 1980 and 1983. 
Recording to the six-count indict- 
3§r . » Pelton had clearance for top 
secret and even more highly clas- 
5® ec l information during his entire 
t|juire at NSA. At his arraignment 
tljree weeks ago, Pelton was ac- 
f ed i of selling the Soviets “ex- 
yrtmely sensitive* , information 
T ut methods the United States 
JSes to gather information about 
he Soviet Union. 

.^Pelton worked in the area of sig- 
W s - •ntelligence, which includes 
non tori ng of communications, ra- 
■$ r and data on missile perferm- 
ince. He left the highly secret NSA 
9} an< l ' s alleged to have spied 
or the Soviets from 1980 to 1985 
^Today’s indictment does not 
'te what intelligence projects Pel- 
hi^!.^^4<>:havqr,tol 

, *.uuc-ne~ane£p 

So e w. wit . h the Sovi A 
oeared J h ^ ls . Clr cumstances ap- 
years. d aVe improved « recent 

According to his girlfriend PpI 
ina' ~b°. *ved for a number of years 

wmmis- 


oe 

had access through his employment 
at NSA" during long debriefing ses- 
sions with Soviet KGB agent Ana- 
toly Slavnov in t Vienna in 1980 and 
1983. -v * ... 

Prosecutors refused to say 
whether Pelton received any more 
money than the $35,000 mentioned 
m the indictment. 

Pelton, 44, was arrested Nov. 25 
in Annapolis after five hours of dis- 
cussions with FBI agents in which 
the FBI said he acknowleged he i 
sold intelligence information to the 
Soviets. The FBI said he was iden- 
tified as a spy for the Soviets based 
oh information provided by Soviet 
KGB official Vitaly S. Yurchenko, 
who asked for political asylum here 
m August and abruptly decided to 
return to the Soviet Union last 
month; ■■■ 

- Fred Wqrren Bennett, PeltonY 
court-appointed attorney, said his 
client would plead not guilty to all 
counts at a hearing Monday. 

Bennett said he plans to chat- 
tenge in pretrial motions the admis- 
of the statements Pelton 
allegedly made to FBI agents be- 

.r/iro bin — l t r . . 
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,: fn January 1983, the indictfe 
charges, Pelton returned to Vie 
and again . delivered intelligence 
formation, for which he' was ‘ 
$i 5 ,oop. v- : : 3 v^;-, 

April, he allegedly' mail 
third trip for the purpose of feu 
ing with a Soviet agent. Accord 
to the FBI s affidavit, Pelton sta; 
m Vienna for three days on t 
occasion but- was unable to' m 
with the Soviets then. 

'I'he indictment said that in i 
summer of this year, Pelton tr 
eled by car "toward a designa 
location in Virginia for the purpt 
of communicating with an agent 

Ifes ” Jni ° n ° f ^° viet Socialist Repi 

hi an interview earlier i 
month, Pelton's girlfriend recall 
one. occasion when she and Pelt 
came "flying back” from Annapi 
because he had to receive a sec 
telephone call at a Pizza Hut in 
ginia. ... 

The girlfriend, Ann, who spo 
on the condition her last name n 

be used, said Pelton told her th 

that he was working undercover 
the U.S. government. She said t 
Pelton became very upset when u 
trouble held them up’ and he wj 
tillable to get to the Pizza Hut 
the call. "He said, ‘Ann, that’s obe? 
money and now we don’t have it W& 
she said. p> 

,i Court records show that Peltdi 

;iled;for* hankmofci^^lg^^d 



O commit espionage and one count 
of wmmunicatlng classified infer- 
mation to an unauthorized person 
. e maximum penalty is |jf e V' 

years for 
ation^. 
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jgjl by, Mark HMenba!l^ ' | ; 

^ TOKJVIER AjiiencaC intclli- $ 
i g^afofficial‘now charged with stj 
^spying for Russia worked for six |f 
: years oiv top-secret assignments!^ 
:fj^;^Britain, Th£ Sunday Times r3 
> Has ■ learned.’ ' .Ronald^ Williaih || 
y^ton,^; former' employee^ of m 
M®5 American National Security 
(O^gency^ was; posted 1 to Britain m 
°bff| secret business? in* the’ late $1 
[df?<>0s and early 1970s.-sd rif v 
>-J$Hc wa^ arrested by American . 
(authorities^ last November Tonf 
>iliai| es of spying for. the Soviet&f 
US;tr> A courts document!#: 1 ?. 


►rfay^ he:? was thoroughly v queSE^ 
ftfeied by his Russian contacts||j| 
^bout all his work for the super*£?^ 
^cret' American eavesdropping^ 33 
kgehcy.v toilet 

;C, Pelton’s job with the security!^ 
agency j was.,. so. secret^, thatp^ 
American # officials havVrefuse<f<^ 
to say what he did during any bf^fe 
the. 14 years h^TOsj^the staff^ 
;They^have_ai so degji rtedC to ~ ~ 




I t is known, however, that the \ 
ncy f maintains! k a V, satellite ••* 
nmumcations station at' an 
lencan . army , bas$ at; Men- ; 
h .Hill, near Harfogate; and 
t it also has’ a large. ‘‘liason’.’ • 
l at Government Ccmmiiatei. - 
pns: Headquarters' (CKTH®^ : 
BnUshVeavesdroppfni' £38*3 r : 
it Cheltenham.;' 0 ; .^Wer*?-' 

^^S^.offiaalSj'were^ejSSl ’■< 
’ely,, angry, . when they 
;reci: that , Geoffrey- ' Prime, -' f : 
former; ^eltenhsuri.lihguih^l 
wnyicted Sovietspy; idiM 

;;* compromised^ USSsriy^ 
Id^secrcts^tHat'had^l^i 
ed wth Britain.’: Now 1 ttfo^M 
W.' 0 ^ has .'H&ed>vrafp 

-.^ty^^ that:'- an ■ ^Americiil/® 

5 f m ay have compromised IB 
$«X«5«roppwg sicnW f$m 
koa. 44, f Worked for; thSQS 
Dnal ‘' Security ' ? 'i AgenwM 
een 1965ahdl979;ShOrtIV^ 

■ej' leaving ;; the v stafff he§4 

‘als say ifwas his^rebii^ . 

icial difficulties " that 13 led -v 
in January 1980 to visit t3§^ r 
ian- embassy in? WashinMtl 
^jPPg to ; self’ secrets - hef#| 
ired^l.; - &W . - 

e Russians flew Pelton taM 
W ' oa ^ aft:- least- , twi>^ 
ions for.-“debriefing”.- '; • ^ 
ere, he has told ^tfie FBI, 1^# 
questioned for. up to'eighlp? 
ia^j^^tpractically^ 

>.. area’ of: sensiuye.' . infor^v % 
in to which he had accelsvfi 
gh-* his^employnient ' 

^About ifl fce ? Amerlcfe| 

nmerit has 1 said ' about tl^S| 
jf secrets compromised 
i was. that they, included 
nation 5 about' ' United 
intelligence-collection ■ 

:t targeted at JJ^lSpviefcW 
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| ARREST 

| From page l A 

On one occasion, the government charged, Mr. PeltDn 
j provided specific information relating to a U.S. intel- 
| ligencc collection project targeted at the Soviet Union, 
j “NSA representatives have confirmed that Pelton had 
j access to extremely sensitive information relating to 
that project . . . the disclosure of which may be poten- 
tially damaging to the United States," the affidavit said, 
j Reagan administration officials yesterday confirmed # 
1 that it was KGB defector Vitaly Yurchenko who iden- 
? tified Mr. Pelton as a Soviet spy. Mr. Yurchenko, who also 
, named another alleged spy who remains at large. 

| “redefected" to Moscow earlier this month. 

; During FBI interrogation on Sunday, Mr. Pelton ad- 
| mitted meeting with KGB officer Anatoly Slavnov on 
1 several occasions between January 1980 and January 
1983. As recently as last April, the FBI said, Mr. Pelton 
made a spy trip to Vienna to meet with a Soviet contact. 

Mr. Pelton admitted receiving cash payments from 
the Soviets on several occasions, including a 515,000 
payoff as a result of a 1983 trip to Vienna. 

- The affidavit said Mr. Pelton’s spying began aft£r he 
went to the Soviet Embassy in Washington in January 
1980 offering to sell information. He had serious finan- 
cial troubles at the time and had filed for bankruptcy in 
April 1979, according to court records. 

Mr. Pelton admitted taking his first trip to Vienna in 
October 1980. On that and subsequent trips, the FBI said, 
he spent three to four days in the country, housed at the 
; apartment of the Soviet ambassador to Austria, located 
within the Soviet Embassy compound. 

The FBI said that on both occasions, Mr. Pelton spent 
about eight hours, a day in debriefing sessions with Mr. 
Slavnov, providing written answers to written questions. 

It was during the debriefing sessions, the affidavit 
said, that Mr. Pelton “was questioned about practically 
t every area of sensitive information to which he had 
; access through his employment at NSA." 

NS A records indicate that Mr. Pelton in 1978 authored 
a classified document concerning technical information 
about the Soviet Union which, the NSA said, related to 
U.S. defense. Mr. Pelton told the FBI that his Soviet 


( 



contact was interested in all programs outlined in the 1 
document. 

The most secretive and largest of the U.S. intelligence 
agencies — so secret that the agency refuses to disclose 
the number of its employees — the NSA monitors com- 
munications around the world through electronic listen- 
ing posts and intelligence-gathering satellites. 

The NSA also specializes in cryptography — cracking 
of secret codes. 

A spokesman for NSA, Barbara Prettyman, said yes- 
terday there would be no immediate comment on the ^ 
case “because all the pieces are not yet together.” ''‘"i 

In Annapolis, there was amazement that Mr. Pelton — 
the fourth espionage arrest in five days — had been 
apprehended in the Chesapeake Bay community. 

Nobody at the Hilton Inn Hotel, where Mr. Pelton was 
arrested, could identify his photograph when a reporter 
showed it yesterday. 

“I am a trained observer and an ex-policeman," said 
the night desk clerk, “and I can’t remember seeing him." . 

Mr. Pelton is alleged to have been a “yacht dealer," but 
no one in that tightly knit harbor could identify him. j 

In an unrelated case yesterday, Anne Henderson- j 
Pollard, charged Friday with assisting her husband in a 
scheme to sell highly classified documents to a foreign 
government, was ordered held without bond pending a 
preliminary hearing tomorrow. 

U.S. Magistrate Patrick Attridge said Mrs. Pollard 
and her husband, Jonathan Jay Pollard, could appear 
together at the hearing, at which Jime federal attorneys 
will have to present sufficient evidence against them to 
justify holding them for trial. 

At that hearing, the Pollards can request that bond be 
set. 

Mr. Pollard faces life in prison if convicted of es- 
pionage^. His wife has been charged with unauthorized 
possession of classified documents, and could be sen- 
tenced to 10 years in prison and $10,000 fine if convicted. 

Yesterday, the short, plump red-haired woman re- 
quested that arrangements be made in jail to allow her 
to take prescription medicine, which she said she had 
had trouble getting since her arrest Friday. 

Her attorney did not contest the decision to order her i 
held without bond. 

Staff writers Barnard L. Collier and Michael Hedges 
contributed to this report. 
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accused of spying for Soviets 


By John McCasliri 

THE WASHINGTON TIMES ■* 

FBI. agents eariy/ycste.rday morning entered an An- 
napolis hotel and' quietly arrested a former National 
Security Agency communications specialist who the 
FBI said had admitted selling “extremely sensitive” in- 
formation to the Soviet Union. 

;„ z Ronald William Pelton, 44, who possessed top-secret 
‘ r ’c|earance while employed at the intelligence-gathering 
. agency between 1965 and 1979, admitted under question- 
ing the previous day that he had received money from 

.S' Is the justice Department trying to make the admin- 
istration look good after the Yurchenko affair? Page 4 A. 
. - A personal look at spy suspect Jay Pollard. Page 4A. 

„A Ghanaian man accused of espionage gets 24 hours 
‘ io leave the country. Page 3 A. 


the Soviets on several occasions, including a $15,000 
payoff during a clandestine trip to Vienna, Austria, in 
1983, according to an FBI affidavit. 

Mr. Pelton, who recently has lived in Northwest Wash- 
ington and in Silver Spring, yesterday appeared before 
U.S. Magistrate Daniel E. Klein in Baltimore on charges 
of gathering and delivering defense information to aid a 
foreign government. * 

His espionage activities continued through this year, 
the FBI said in an affidavit. 
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By Sam Meddis 
USA TODAY 

BALTIMORE — There was 
none of the glamour of a 
James Bond thriller. In rum- 
pled cream slacks and an un- 
pressed shirt, Ronald William 
^Pelton stood in federal court 
— the fourth person In five 
days accused of spying. 
■nvanHuiHi The former commuolca- 
, . . „ , „ tions specialist with the super- 

•cret National Security Agency was fingered by Vitaly 
urchenko — the fickle KGB defector who returned Nov. 6 
the Soviet Union, said FBI Assistant Director Bill Ifeker 
urchenko claimed that he hadn’t defected, but was 
■ugged and kidnapped by the CIA. 

Pelton’s midnight arrest at an Annapolis, Md., hotel 
ipped a weekend espionage sweep by the FBI — netting a 
avy intelligence officer, his wife and an ex-CIA analyst 
iey brought to 10 the number of USA residents arrested in 
he year of the spy,” as National Security Council consul- 
nt Roy Godson calls 1985. 

White House spokesman Larry Speakes claimed victory 
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“This administration from the outset has 
set priority on rooting out cases of espio- 
nage over the past five years.” 

And the FBI has more counterintelli- 
gence agents than ever, said Baker, 
though he won’t say how many. They 
meet daily to swap information with the 
CIA and get help from a sophisticated 
computer — similar to one used in the 
crackdown on organized crime — that 
keeps tabs on people’s movements, spots 
patterns and makes associations. ; 

In interviews with FBI agents before 
his arrest, Pelton, 44, admitted selling the 
Soviet KGB “extremely sensitive” nation- 
al defense secrets, an affidavit by Special 
Agent David E. Faulkner says. 

The once-bankrupt, $600-per-week 
boat salesmen confided that his spying 
stint lasted from January 1980 until 1983. 
It began just after he ended a 14-year ca- 
reer with the NSA — the USA’s largest 
intelligence agency, so secret its initials 
are said to stand for “No Such Agency.” 
Its mission: To eavesdrop on the world. 
At NSA, Pelton had top-secret clear- 
ance and worked within the machinery 
responsible for cracking codes — and de- 
vising unbreakable ones for the USA. 

Pelton’s first act of betrayal was as 
easy as walking into the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, D.C., and turning over in- 
formation on a USA spy project a paingi 
the Soviets, said Faulkner. 

Suspected motive: Money. In April 
1979, Pelton had filed for bankruptcy. 

The Soviets were more than willing to 
help him with his debts. It is not known 
how much he collected, Faulkner said, 
but he was paid $15,000 in January 1983 
on one of several trips to Vienna, Austria 
What he did with all the money isn’t 
known, but it appears he hardly made a 
killing in the spy business, according to 
his court papers that ask for a public de- 
fender. He listed his sole asset as a 7- 
year-old Lincoln car. 

He was treated grandly by the Soviets 
in Vienna — staying in their ambassa- 
dor’s personal apartment, Faulkner said. 
On each visit, Pelton spent about eight 
hours a day providing written answers to 
written questions on “practically every 
area of sensitive information to which he 
had access through his employment at 
NSA,” Faulkner said. 

Last April, Pelton failed to connect 
with his KGB contact in Vienna. But Pel- 
ton told the FBI he knew the information 
he had already passed over could be 
used to injure the USA, Faulkner said. 

The extent of the injury is not yet 
known. NSA’s damage assessment will 
probably never become public. 

But the magnitude of the case can’t be 
hidden, said Georgetown University in- 
telligence expert Allan Goodman: “Any 
breach of NSA security ... is a major 
source of damage to the U.S." 

NSA’s name was secret for 10 years af- 


ter it was set up in 1952, said James Bam 
ford, author of the Puzzle Palace. Pierc 
ing its thick cloak with a massive Free 
dom of Information Act demand, hf 
found an agency that dwarfs the CIA: 

■ 100,000 employees worldwide, about 
five times the size of the CIA. 

■ $10 billion to $12 billion annual bud 
get, vs. the CIA’s $2 billion to $3 billion. 

With satellites and international "an 
tenna farms,” it collects about 85 percen' 
of all USA intelligence. 

Goodman said this year’s espionage 
arrest record proves the USA has a ’Mg 
orous counterintelligence effort” But 
“This really shows a government that fc 
seriously riddled with security prob 
lems.” 

The lineup so far in the year of the spy 

■ Michael Soussoudis, 39, a Ghanaiai 
living in the USA, and Sharon M. Scran 
age, 29, a CIA clerk, were charged las 
July with espionage and leaking secret: 
to the government of Ghana. Scranagi 
Monday was sentenced to five years ii 
prison. And the FBI announced Soussou 
dis would be traded for 10 Ghanaians “o 

, Interest” to the USA. 

■ Larry Wu-Tai Chin, 63, retired CL* 

' analyst charged with passing classifiet 

national security documents. 

B Jonathan J. Pollard, 31, civilian em 
ployee of the Naval Investigative Service 
charged with providing secret docu 
ments to a foreign government 
B Anne L Henderson-Pollard, 25, Pol 
lard’s wife, charged with possessing clas 
sified documents. 

H John Anthony Walker Jr., 48, retiree 
Navy communications specialist master 
minded a family spy ring that include< 
son Michael Walker, 22, a seaman as 
signed to the aircraft carrier USS Nimitz 
brother Arthur James Walker, 51, an< 
friend Jerry Whitworth. John Anthon' 
and Michael pleaded guilty. Whitworti 
faces trial. 

■ Edward L Howard, 33, former CL 
employee fired from the agency in 1983 
charged by the FBI on Sept 23 with sell 
ing U.S. secrets to Soviet KGB officials u 
Austria, a year ago. Howard fled hi 
home near Sante Fe, N.M., on Sept 21 
He is believed to have left the USA. 

■ Richard M. Miller, former FB 
agent faces a second espionage trial al 
ter a federal jury deadlocked. He i 
charged with passing classified docu 
ments to his Soviet lover. Svetlana Ogoi 
odnikova, and her husband, Nikola} 
pleaded guilty to spying and are in jail. 

B Samuel Loring Morison, 40, forme 
Navy intelligence analyst set to be sei 
tenced Monday for providing a Britis 
military journal photos of a Soviet ai: 
craft carrier under construction. 

B Thomas Patrick Cavanaugh, 40, fo: 
mer Northrop Corp. engineer, got life i 
prison after confessing that he had trie 
to sell secret plans for the Stealth bombe 
to FBI agents posing as Soviet spies. 
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irchenko’s Disclosures Led to Pelton 


A former communications spe- 
cialist who spent 14 years working 
for the highly secret U.S. National 
Security Agency has admitted sell- 
ing what the government described 
as “extremely sensitive" intelli- 
gence information to the Soviet 
Union during the last five years, 
according to documents filed yes- 
terday in U.S. District Court in Bal- 
timore. 

Ronald William Pelton, 44, who 
was arrested early yesterday at the 
Annapolis Hilton Hotel, was iden- 
tified as a Soviet spy earlier this 
year based on information from So- 
viet KGB official Vitaly S. Yur- 
chenko, according to Assistant FBr 
Director William Baker. Yurchenko 
asked for political asylum here in 
August, then abruptly decided to 
return to the Soviet Union in early 
’ November. 

Pelton, who was arraigned yes- 
terday, is the 14th person in the 
country charged - with espionage 
this year, including thrSe last week. 
Baker said the recent arrests are 
partially a result of an increased 
number of FBI agents assigned to 
counterintelligence duty and a 
“higher priority" in the FBI and Jus- 
tice Department to prosecute es- 
pionage suspects. 

Fred W. Bennett, the public de- 
fender who represented convicted 
spy John Anthony Walker Jr., was 
appointed by the court, as Pelton's 
lawyer. If convicted of the charges » 
against him, Pelton could face life 
imprisonment. 

Bennett said statements to the 
FBI should .not be characterized as 
a confession. “There are a number 
of potential defenses," Bennett said. 

He said he hasn't seen tran- 
scripts "of any statements [Pelton] 
allegedly made. We can't tell if they 
will be admissible as evidence.” 

Pelton, a sandy-haired man gray- 
ing slightly at the temples, said lit- 
tle at the briet court hearing. 

According to an FBI affidavit 
presented during the hearing, Pel- 
ton admitted he made contact with 
the Soviets in January 1980, the 
year after he left the NS A at a sal- 
ary of $24,500 in the midst of "se- 
rious financial troubles." He subse- 
quently made several trips to Vien- 
ne PELTON, A12, Col. i I 


^4- PELTON, From * < 

J V na, where he stayed home of 
the Soviet ambassador and was de- 
briefed at length by KGB agents, 
according to the FBI. 

Pelton had worked for the NSA 
from November 1965 until July 
1979. The NSA, headquartered at 
Fort Meade, Md. f north of Wash- 
ington, is the largest and most se- 
cret U.S. intelligence agency. It 
houses the U.S. government's larg- 
est and most sophisticated super- 
computers designed to crack en- 
coded foreign military and diplomat- 
• ' ic messages gathered by tens of 
thousands of employes worldwide. 

In addition to his top secret clear- 
ance, Pelton had clearances “for 
special compartmented information 
relating to signals intelligence," and 
was the author of a 1978 classified 
document “concerning technical in- 
formation about the Soviet Union ” 
according to the affidavit. 

Intelligence sources said yester- 
day that Pelton's access to sensitive 
electronic eavesdropping systems 
and procedures represented a "se- 
rious loss” to U.S. intelligence. 
Sources said it appears Pelton may 
have told the Soviets details of col- 
lection systems, such as spy satel- 
lites and electronic listening posts 
in foreigrr countries or on spy 
planes and ships. 

The FBI said Pelton approached 
the Soviets four months after filing 
for bankruptcy in which he listed 
debts of $64,650, including first and 
second mortgages on a Howard 
County home he valued at $31,000, ’ 
and credit card bills for gasoline, 
home furnishings and other items. 

At the time of bankruptcy, Pelton 
said he had only $6.80 in cash and 
\ $8 in a checking account. He listed 
his other assets as four old cars, a 
motorcycle, a $10 watch, a bowling 
. ball, five pairs of shoes and a razor. 

The affidavit gave the following 


. account: Pelton's mission wltfi the 
Soviets began ^ith a trip to the So- 
viet Embassy in Wn^Rin^n. At 
that 1980 meeting, he agreed to 
sell them information and told them 
about a U.S. intelligence collection 
project targeted at the Soviet 
Union. 

In October 1980, and in January 
1983, Pdton traveled to Vienna and 
stayed in the Soviet ambassador's 
apartment in the Soviet Embassy 
compound there. He told the FBI he 
received a call at his Silver Spring 
home from a contact who arranged 
for the 1983 trip. 

Pelton said that on each occasion 
in Vienna, he spent three to four 
days in debriefing sessions with 
KGB agent Anatoly Slavnov. He 
spent about eight hours a day with 
Slavnov, providing written answers 
to questions submitted in writing by 
Slavnov. Pelton said he was ques- 
tioned about nearly every area of 
sensitive information he had access 
to at NSA, including the document 
on the Soviet Union he wrote in 
1978. 

Pelton admitted receiving cash in 
exchange for the information, spe- 
cifically $15,000, during the 1983 
visit. The FBI said bank records 
show he opened a new bank account 
in March 1983 and subsequently 
made two $5,000 cash deposits. It 
could not be determined how much 
Pelton allegedly received in total 
from the Soviets. 

Pelton also told the FBI that he 
spent three days in Vienna in April 
of this year but was unable to meet 
with a Soviet agent then. He said 
that when he returned, he got an- 
other call at home from a Soviet 
contact who asked that he make 
another trip to Vienna in October. 
The affidavit does not state wheth- 
er that trip ever took place. 

A senior FBI official said yester- 
day that federal agents did not have 
Pelton's name when the investiga- 
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Questioned by the K.G.B. 


0.3. SUSPECT HELD . 
AFTER CONFESSION 
OF SOVIET SP YING 

Ex Communication Specialist 
for Security Agency Tells 
of K.G.B. Questioning 

By PHILIP SHENON j 

Special to The New York Times i 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 25 - A former ' 
communications specialist for the Na- 
tional Security Agency was arrested 
this morning after admitting that he 
sold highly confidential information 
about American intelligence activities 
to the Soviet Union for more than five 
^ years, according to the Government. 
Federal officials said that the sus-' 
pect, Ronald W^Pelton, 44 years old, 
was she of those identified as spies by 
Vitaiy Y urchenko, the turnabout Soviet 
defector who fled to the West last sum- 
mer but returned to Moscow early this 
month. lii Mr. Pelton’s case, an official 
said, evidence was "found to support 
Mr. Yurchenko’s allegations. 

Mr. Felton told the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in an interview Sunday 
that he met with a Soviet intelligence 
officer several times from January 
1380 through January 19S3, according 
to a bureau affidavit filed in Federal 
District Court today. It said that the 
spying went on until September of this 
year. 

When Spying Began 

The bureau said that Mr. Pelton be- 
came a spy after he left the N.S.A. in 
-.979. 

Mr. Pelton’s arrest was part of what 
officials said was an unprecedented but 
coincidental roundup of people accused 
as spies operating in the United States. 

In the last five days, four people, in- 
cluding a retired Central Intelligence 
analyst accused of espionage for China, 
have been arrested for spying. [Page 
B6.J 

A senior Reagan Administration offi- 
cial said Mr. Pelton would prove to 
have done the “most significant” dam- 
age to national security. But the offi- 
cial said that intelligence agencies 
were still assessing the cases. 

Tho F.B.I. affidavit said that Mr 
Pelton worked for the National Se- 
nility Agency from 1965 to 1979 and had 
iOp-secret security clearance with spe- 
cial access to signals intelligence. 


The affidavit said that Mr. Pelton ac- 
knowledged that the K.G.B., the Soviet 
intelligence agency, had questioned 
him about “practically every area of 
sensitive information to which he had 
access through his employment at 
N.S.A.” The agency, the nation's larg- 
est and most secretive intelligence 
operation, is involved in breaking the 
secret communications codes used by 
foreign governments. 

Because of its secrecy, outsiders 
have sometimes said N.SA. stands for j 
. No Such Agency or Never Say Any- 
thing. The agency will not even disclose 
■the number of people it employs. 

Intelligence-gathering is the largest 
and most important part of its job, offi- 

Continued on Page B6, Column 1 


Continued F^om Page 1 

cials said. It monitors communications 
around the world through electronic lis- 
tening posts and spy satellites. It also 
devises secure communications within 
the Government, as well as security for 
Government computers.. 

The court papers said Mr. Pelton had - 
provided Soviet agents with details of 
a United States intelligence-collection 
project targeted at the Soviet Union.” 
There was no further description of the 
report, although the affidavit stated- 
uiat disclosure of the report would 
damage United States security. 

Officials indicated that severe finan- 
cial problems had prompted Mr Pel-* 
ton to become a spy. In April 1979* they 
said, he declared bankruptcy.* The 
F.B.I. said that in January 1980 he en- 
tered the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton and agreed to supply Soviet offi- 
cials with intelligence information in 
exchange for money. 

He has admitted receiving cash from 
Soviet agents on several occasions, in- 
cluding a $15,000 payment for a trip to 
Vienna in January 1983, the bureau 
said. 

Federal officials said that Mr. Yur- 
chenko has also identified another for- 
mer American intelligence officer Ed- 
ward L. Howard, as a Soviet agent* Mr. 
Howard, who had worked for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, fled the, 
United States shortly before he was for- 
m ally charged as a Soviet spy this fall : 
the officials said. ' 
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Arrested in Annapolis 

Mr. Pelton, who is married and has 
at least one child, was arrested at 12:10 
this morning in a hotel in Annapolis,, 1 
Md., officials said. At an appearance 
today in Federal District Court in Bal- 
timore, he was formally charged with 
espionage and assigned a lawyer. 

ine lawyer, Fred Warren Bennett,: 
acknowledged to reporters that Mr. j 
Pelton’s apparent confession would | T * lo phono Rm. _ 
make the case more difficult to defend, j 0,f * e,Of ’ i - 
He would say little else, but addedi' 

There are a number of potential de- 
fenses.” 

Mr. Bennett had been the lawyer for 
John A. Walker Jr., a retired hlavy 
warrant officer who admitted earlier 
this month that he was a Soviet spy for 
nearly 20 years. 

In today’s 10-minute court hearing 
Mr. Pelton, who had worked most rcs 
cently as a yacht salesman, spoke 
calmly and clearly. “Yes, sir,” he an- 
swered when asked by Magistrate Dan- 
iel E. Klein if he understood the se- 
verity of the charges. 

Mr. Pelton did not turn to look at his 
wife, Judith, or teen-age daughter, both 
of whom appeared shaken as they sat 
in the courtroom. Magistrate Klein or- 
dered Mr. Pelton held without bail until 
a hearing Wednesday. 

Law-enforcement officials said that 
Mr. Pelton had traveled to Vienna at 
least three times to meet with his 
Soviet contacts. 

In trips to Vienna in 1980 and 1983, the 
F.B.I. said, Mri Pelton was housed in 
the home of the Soviet Ambassador to 
Austria. “On both occasions, he spent 
approximately eight hours a day in de- 
briefing sessions” with a K.G.B. agent 
Anatoly Slavnov, the F.B.I. affidavit 
said. 
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VheLFour SusjMUs in the Spy^ ,ses 


By ROBIN TONER 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 25— Over the 
>t five days , the Federal authorities 
vc arrested four people on espio- 
ge-related charges . Here is a sum- 
lr y of their cases and their back- 
mnds: 

H 

mathan Jay Pollard 

Jonathan Jay Pollard, 31 years old, 
suspected of spying for Israel while 
rking as a counterintelligence ana- 
it for the Navy. 

He was arrested and charged with 
oionage Thursday after allegedly 
ring to seek asylum at the Israeli 
nbassy. He was turned back by em- 
ssy officials who were apparently 
rprised by his arrival and appre- 


hended moments later by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Prosecutors 

> said that he was confronted by F.B.I. 

> agents earlier in the week with what 
the authorities described as evidence 

. of espionage and that he was appar- 
ently aware he was under surveil- 
lance. 

Mr. Pollard, the son of a professor 
of microbiology at the University oi 
Notre Dame, is a graduate of Stan- 
ford University, where he studied in- 
ternational relations. He also at- 
tended the Fletcher School of -Law 
and Diplomacy at Tufts University. 

Ke was hired by the Naval Opera- 
tional Intelligence Center in 1979. In 
the. fall of 1983, he was assigned to a 
newly formed, anti terrorism unit o? 
i Navai Investigative Service. 

Mr. Pollard lived with his wife 
Anne Henderson-Pollard, in a four- 
story , brick apartment building in the 
Dupont Circle area of Washington. 
Neigh oors described him as a quiet 
nnd pleasant man who drove an aging 
j ^ord Mustang and dressed modestly. 

! ^ ne neighbor said he assumed Mr. 
Pollard was an accountant. 

Anne Henderson-Pollard 

i 

Anne Henderson-Pollard, 25 years 
old, was officially charged in Federal 
Magistrates' Court today with unau- 
thorized possession of national de- 
fense information. 

The Government says Mrs. Pol- 
lard, was told by her husband to re- 
move “certain articles" from theii 
apartment on Nov. 18, while her hus- 
band was being questioned by agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. & 

Later that day, the Government al- 
leges, she delivered a suitcase con* 
taining classified documents to an- 
other person, saying that “something 
had happened to her husband," and 
the contents of the suitcase “must be ' 
destroyed." That person was not 
identified by the authorities. The suit- 
case and its contents were later re- 
covered by the F.B.I. 

Mrs. Henderson-Pollard worked foi 
more than three years for the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, primarily a is 
a secretary, said John Aquilino, an of- 
ficial of the association. She left 
earlier this year, going to work on a 
freelance, commission basis foi i 
CommCore Inc., a New York-based J 
public relations concern. An official 1 
with that concern said Mrs. Hender- * 
son-PoIlard's assignment was to at- < 
tract new business but that she hac 
yet to receive any commissions. a 
“She wanted very much to be, 1 s 
think, like her dad," said Mr. Aquili a 
no. n 

_ r 

Her father, Bemie Henderson of Oil 
City, Pa., said in an interview that he |y 
was a former press secretary for the c 
International Brotherhood of Team- a 
sters and currently works in public s j 


relations for the Quaker State Ob 
Company. I 

Larry Wu-Tai Chin 

Larry Wu-Tai Chin, 63 years old, is 
one of a handful of employees of the 
Central Intelligence Agency ever ar- 
rested on espionage charges. 

Mr. Chin, retired from the C.I A 
since 1981, was accused Saturday oi 
spying for China for more than 3C 
years. A resident of Alexandria, Va 

Mr. Chin appeared weary and frail as 

he was formally charged in Federa; 
Magistrate’s Court Saturday. 

F.B.I. criminal complaint says 
Mr. Chin was a civilian employee ol 
the .Array in World War II, was em- 
ployed by the American consulate ii 
Shanghai as an interpreter in 1948 anc 
moved with the consulate to Hong 
Kong two years later. He was in 
volved in interviewing Chinese pris- 
oners in the Korean War. 

In 1952, according to the F.B.I. Mr 

Chin went to work for the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service a 
division of the C.I.A. 

The authorities have charged that 
Mr Chin, who had been under investi- 
gation since December 1983, was “in 
Urinated” by a Dr. Wang ip the 
l?40’s “on the aims of the CWnese 
Communist Party." 

The Government contends that Mr ! 
Chin, a native of China who became 
an .American citizen, provided a vari- 
ety of information to the Chinese 
1952 on, including the location ol 
Chinese prisoners of war in Korea. He 
is accused of receiving more than 
5140,000 for the information he pro- 
vided. 


Ronald William Pelton 


Ronald William Pelton, a 44-year- 
old former communications special- 
ist for the National Security Agency, 
was arrested early Monday and 
charged with espionage. 

Mr. Pelton, who worked for the 
agency from 1965 to 1979, is accused 
of selling information to the Soviet 
Union. Documents filed today con- 
tend that Mr. Pelton provided Soviet 
agents with details of “a United 
States intelligence-collection project 
targeted at the Soviet Union." 

The F.B.I. said Mr. Pelton became 

a spy after he left the the agency in Kington Post 

1979. Officials indicated that they be- lews (New York \ / 

lieve Mr. Pelton’s motivation was v 

financial. The authorities said he had Jw York 710165 — — 

declared bankruptcy in 1979. all Street Journal 

While at the agency, Mr. Pelton had licago Tribune 

a top-secret security clearance with ; s Angeles Times 

special access to signals intelligence, . y 63 

according to the F.B.I. He worked lristian Science Monitor . 
most recently as a yacht salesman. 

At a brief court appearance today 
Mr. Pelton answered questions , fj/ jy/C 

clearly and appeared to be in control l lpMIQ . — 

although his wife, Judith, was visibly 
shaken. J 
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Intelligence Experts See 

rrests 



WASHINGTON, Nov. 25 — Adminis- 
tration officials say the spate of espio 
; nage arrests — four people in five days 
— is largely coincidence and reflects 
increased awareness of security prob-| 
Iems, not a sudden decision to round up 
all Americans known to be spying for 
foreign powers. 1 

Stephen S. Trott, the head of the jus- 
tice Department’s criminal division 
said in an interview that the timing was 
dictated by circumstances. 

“These things just kind of all 
emerged," he said. “People are just 
sort of stunned by the number of cases 
going on and they’re looking for more 
than is there. We move when we’re 
ready to move.” 

There have been at least 10 people ar- 
rested on espionage charges this year 
a total that has already exceeded any 

other year in history, according to Jus- 
tice Department records. 

An intelligence source familiar with 
the four arrests said “there is no thread 
that ties them together.” 

Change Under Carter 

Mr. Trott said that this year’s suc- 
cession of arrests arose from a change 
in policy by the Carter Administration 
which decided to prosecute spy sus^ 
pects instead of dropping the charges 
or using suspects as double' agents 
Coupled with this, Mr. Trott said 
were increased resources for the coun- 
terintelligence program at the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the pas- 
sage of legislation that gave the Justice 
Department added authority for wire- 
tapping. 

According to the Justice Depart- 
ment, the number.of wiretapping appli- 
cations approved £y the Foreign Intel- 
ligence Surveillance Court has more 
than doubled, from 319 in 1980 to 635 in 
1985. Taps authorized by the court were 
used against John A. Walker Jr., a re- 
tired Navy enlisted man, and similar 
taps may have played a role in the ar- 
rest of Larry Wu-Tai Chin, a retired 
employee of the Central Intelligence 
Agency whose telephone conversations 
are described in an F.B.I. affidavit. 

Mr. Trott said another recent law 
helping prosecutors deal with secret 
material behind closed doors had also 
made it easier to bring espionage 
charges. Previously, prosecutors were 
vulnerable when criminal defendants 
sought to avoid a trial by threatening to 
expose reams of secret s in court. 

Intelligence agencies, according to 
carter Administration officials, were 
initially nervous about espionage 
prosecutions, because they feared the 
release of secret information and em- 
Da «^ Tassui fj episodes. 

Now * vou ’ ve got an intelligence] 


By STEPHEN ENGELBERG 

Special to Hie New York Times 


community that is very comfortable 1 
about what we’re doing,” Mr Trott 
said. “They don’t think that more stuff 
is going to be dragged out in court.”. - I 
One factor that may have encour- 
aged the F.B.I. to move quickly in the ! 
cases was the criticism the bureau re-! 
ceived for failing to detain Edward Lee" 
Howard, a former Central Intelligence' 
officer who is believed to have fled the 1 
According to law enforcement 
officials, the F.B.I. did not have suffi- 
cient evidence to arrest Mr. Howard, 1 
who had been interviewed by bureau 
agents but not charged. • , • 

As part of its broad examination of 
intelligence issues, the Senate Select 
Committtee oiv Intelligence has said it 
is looking into why Mr. Howard was 
able to evade authorities. Law-enforce- 
ment officials have said the surveil- 
lance on him was “loose” and not in- 
tended to hold him. No arrest warrant 
had been issued when he escaped 
According to court documents, Mr. 
—5J 1 bad been '^nder suspicion since 
1983. Ronald W. Pelton, the National 
Security Agency employee arrested 
early today, had admitted espionage to 
F.B.I. agents in an interview on Sun- 
day. Jonathan Jay Pollard and his wife 
were taken in shortly after Mr. Pol- 
lard, under surveillance by the F.B.I 
drove onto the grounds of the Israeli 
Embassy here on Thursday. ; 

T Would Say It’s Both' • 

An Administration official, asked 
about the large- number of espionage 
arrests, replied^ “Is'it because we’re 
looking harder or’ because there are’ 
more? I would say It’s both.” 

He noted that the number of Soviet 
bloc intelligence officers had signifi- 
cantly increased since President Rea- 
gan took office. He said it was not sur- 
prising that officials in Government 
had . been recruited as spies by 
the 400 intelligence services that oper- : 
ate worldwide. .1 

“What do you think these guys do 1 
every day?- the official /said. ! 

Presumably these guys are not sitting 1 
watching American television; they’re 1 
out doing something with somebody. It' 
stands to reason there are more spies 
tnan we know about.” 

The White House today applauded 
the recent arrests. “This Administra- 
tion from the outset has set priority on 
rooting out cases of espionage,” Larry * 
Speakes, die White House spokesman, 
said. “It is our goal to have more ap^' 
propriations, more people and an ag-| 
gressive posture to recogrii^e the threat 1 
to our national securii) posed by the 1 
activity of uostile intelligence. I think 
you see it paying ofl.' ,? 
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Prosecutor Discloses U.S. ^ Capability 
To Intercept, Decode Soviet Communications 


By Patrick E. Tyler 
. and Bob Woodward . 

Washington PnU Staff Writer* 

? The U.S, government yesterday 
took the extraordinary step of dis- 
cussing in a public courtroom its 
capability to intercept and decode 
some Soviet communications — a 
subject that historically has been 
.considered one of the nation's most 
sensitive national security secrets. 

The disclosure at the opening day 
of the espionage trial of Ronald W. 
Pelton surprised intel- 
ligence specialists, 
who noted that U.S. 
intelligence agencies traditionally 
have declined to prosecute espio- 
nage cases where they feared such 
^intelligence detail would emerge in 
public. 

Federal prosecutor John Doug- 
lass in his opening statement talked 
about the U.S. National Security 
Agency's ability to / “exploit" and 


"process'* and "analyze" coded So- 
viet communications that travel by 
radio, microwave and cable be- 
tween "terminal points," such as 
Soviet military or civilian centers, 

Pelton's onetime NSA superior, 
Donald R. Bacon, talked about the 
special "compartment" at NSA 
where Soviet specialists work on 
the intercepted communications of 
the "highest level" authorities in the 
Soviet Union. His testimony’s de- 
tail, coupled with the general de- 
scription of NSA's capabilities to 
"exploit" coded Soviet communica- 
tions, made it clear that the 
$35,000 the Soviets allegedly paid 
Pelton for information may have 
been one of the best espionage buys 
of the century. 

The Reagan administration’s de- 
cision to allow such disclosures 
about codebreaking capabilities was 
surprising in the wake of concerted 
efforts by CIA Director William J. 
Casey, President Reagan and other 
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er" in private life with a troubled 
financial history — was allowed in- 
creasingly greater levels of access 
to virtually all intercept programs 
aimed at the Soviet Union even as 
his personal life ' was self- 
destructing. 

One administration official said 
yesterday that the detailed disclo- 
sures about U.S. intelligence sys- 
tems allegedly sold to the Soviets 
by Pelton reflects the Reagan ad- 
ministration's determination to get 
a conviction in the case, which is 
one of the worst intelligence losses 
suffered by the United States in 
recent history. 

James Bamford, author of an au- 
thoritative book on the NSA, *The 
Puzzle Palace," said the courtroom 
disclosures by government officials 
were unprecedented. "It's the first 
time we have acknowledged we can 
break Soviet codes," said Bamford, 
aading, "It's always been implied 
. . . [and] it's not going to come as a 
shock to the Soviet Union, but oth- 
er countries with high-technology 
cryptographic devices may have 
second thoughts" about the security 
of their conununications. 

In recent interviews, a number of; 
U.S. intelligence sources have ques- 
tioned the way that the government 
handles some of its most vital top- 
secret information. In order to re- 
strict access, "compartments" are 
set up around sensitive technolo- 
gies or operations and a person 
such as Pelton must be granted ac- 
cess individually to each one. The 
criteria for admission to what is 


called "sensitive compartmented 
information" is that the person must 
need information on it to perform 
his or her job. 

Last November, during Pelton’s 
bail hearing, a defense attorney dis- 
closed in open court a codeword, 
"Ivy Bells," for one of the opera- 
tions Pqlton allegedly compromised. 
Sources said Ivy Bells was a subma- 
rine intelligence collection opera- 
tion in the Sea of Okhotsk between 
the Kamchatka Peninsula and the 
eastern Soviet coastline. Pelton al- 
legedly disclosed the location of the 
operation when he first met with 
Soviet officials in January 1980 and 
pointed it out on a map. 

Under the classification system 
that controls access to programs 
such as Ivy Bells, NSA employes 
who are "cleared" into the ."com- 
partment" often gained more infor- 
mation than they needed to know 
for the performance of their tasks. 

"You would certainly be surprised 
and you would probably be disap- 
pointed" to find out the broad range 
of access relatively low-levei NSA 
employes get to some of the most 
sensitive intelligence operations 


targeted at the Soviet Union, a sen- 
ior intelligence official said. 

Ideally, U.S. intelligence employ- 
es who work on sensitive national 
security operations work in tightly 
controlled "compartments" so if one 
person betrays or sells what he or 
she knows, the entire operation or 
capability is not compromised. At 
NSA, many technicians and trans- 
lators do not know how the infor- 
mation or foreign communications 
intercepts are obtained, the sources 
said. 

But Pelton, according to yester- 
day's court testimony, apparently 
was considered an oracle on Soviet ' 
communications and had the broad- 
est range of knowledge about what 
was intercepted, where it came 
from, how it was encoded by the 
Soviets and how NSA had success- 
fully attacked" some of those codes 
w the past.' 

One source has said that Pelton 
probably did not need ail this detail, 
but a senior- intelligence official de- 
fended the system of access that 
Pelton allegedly betrayed. The 
source cited the need for NSA an- 
alysts to know everything they can 
about the origin of their information 
ns a means of improving the anal- 
ysis. 

In ^addition, those "compart- 
ments that are erected to protect 
sensitive information frequently 
break down, sources said. An em- 
ploye in NSA picks up details about 
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other operations or capabilities 
over the course of years of service, 
especially in Pelton's case, where 
officials described him as a “trou- 
bleshooter" and font of knowledge 
about Soviet communications. 

A related problem, according to 
some officials, is that sensitive in- 
formation gets passed up to high 
levels without regard to protecting 
sources and methods. 

"I didn't know why I had to be 
told what the [sensitive collection 
system] looked like, where it came 
from, how it was developed, where 
it was placed, [and] how the infor- 
mation was collected," said an of- 
ficial who has served in a senior na- 
tional security post. "It was often to 
help keep the program funded, to 
say to us, 'Hey, look at this neat 
gimmick.' " 


Pelton resigned irom his NSA job 
in July 1979 after declaring bank- 
rupty. He allegedly first contacted 
the Soviet embassy in Washington 
six months later. One senior source 
said that he was not able to explain 
why NSA did not step in when a 
person with such sensitive informa- 
tion was in financial trouble. 

^ n t_ a ^ arm ^ s ^ ou ^ have gone 
off, this source said, "but it didn't 
* . . and once someone retires his 
clearances are revoked, and with- 
out a ‘probable cause' to believe he 
is spying, no action or surveillance 
can be undertaken." 
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Intercepted Phone Calls 
In Pelton Espionage Case 


The following are transcripts 
of two telephone calls Ronald W. 
Pelton allegedly placed to Soviet 
officials before his visit to the 
Soviet embassy here on Jan, 15. 
The government, which was 
wiretapping an undisclosed la . 

• catlon under the authority of the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveil- 
lance Act, has said it ^inciden- 
tally overheard” Felton's voice , 
but was not able to identify the 
caller as Pelton until last Octo- 
ber, The "second person” in the 
Jan. 15 transcript has been iden- 
tified by the government as Vi- 

y Yurchenko, the turnabout 
Soviet defector who helped lead 
authorities to Pelton last fall. 
The Pelton jury yesterday heard 
the wiretap tapes over head- 
phones. The government deleted 
references that would have iden- 
tified the location of the wiretap 
in the transcripts it released. 

Telephone call, Jan. 14, 1980 
4:53 p.m.: 

First person to answer: Ah, 
may I know who is calling? 

Caller: Ah, I would like not to 
use my name, if it's all right, for 
the moment. 

First person: Hold on 

please.— Sir? 

Caller: Yes, um. 

First person: Hold the line 
please. 

Caller: AH right. 

Second person: Hello, sir. 

Caller: Ah, yes 1 would. 

Second person: Uh, Vladimir 
Sorokin speaking. 

Caller: I'm sorry. 

Second person: Vladimir So- 
rokin speaking. My name is 
Vladimir. 

Caller: Vladimir, yes. Ah, I 
have, ah, I don't like to talk on 
the telephone. 

Second person: I see. 

Caller: Ah, I have something 
I would like to discuss with you 
I think that would be very, in- 
teresting to you. 

Second person: Uh huh, uh 
huh. 

Caller: Is there any way to do 
so in, in, in, ah confidence or in 
privacy? 

Second person: I see, I under- 
stand. 

Second person: Uh, huh* so, 
just a moment, hold on [uniden- 
tified] please. 

Second person: Sir? 

Caller: Yes. 

• Second person: Maybe you 
can, ah, name yourself? 


Caller: Ah ... uh, on the 
telephone it would not be wise. 
Second person: I see. 

Caller: Uh. 

Second person: So, 

maybe .... 

Caller: ... I come from, I, I, I 
am in, with the United States 
government. 

Second * person: Uh, huh, . 
United States government ... 
maybe you can visit ' 

Caller: Uh ... [sigh] okay, 
wh . . . how would I do that? 

Second person: So, do you 
know the address? 

Caller: Yes, I have been 
there, I have been by it several 
times in Washington, j 

Second person: I see, I see, ■ 
so you prefer, ah, to speak with 1 
somebody in, ah, private? 

Caller: That's correct 
Second person: Okay, 

Caller: Yeah. 

Second person: Uh, huh, 
okay, just a moment, hold on. ’ 
Second person: Sir, I know 
that you have . . . some prob- 
lems in this particular question, 
maybe you could visit, it will be ' 
the most convenient way to dis- 
cuss all the questions. 

Caller: Ah, okay, any . . . par- ' 
ticular time? Is better, is it bet- 
ter? 

Second person: [Laughter], 

Second person: But the most 
convenient time, I would, will ! 
approximately in, ah, half an 
hour, it will be the most. 

Caller: Ah, I will be . . . it will 
take me a . . . possible that long 
or a little bit longer to drive. 

Second person: Uh, huh. 
Maybe tomorrow morning? 

Caller: Ah, I wiH come tomor- 
row evening. 

Second person: Tomorrow , 
evening. 

Caller: ... so that it will be 
dark when I come in ... . 

Second person: Okay, okay 
Caller: ... As well? Can I 
give you a name. 

Second person: Uh huh. 

Caller: Or (er) can you give . 
me a name to call for? Vladimir? 

Second person: So. It doesn’t 
matter whom I want you to 
speak. So, anybody will help 
you. So, ah, ah visit 
Caller: Thank you. 

Second person: And that’s all. 

Okay? 

Caller: I understand, thank 
you. 

Second person: Okay. 
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I Have Some Information ’’ 
To Discuss With You ’ 


« »■ 

discuss r: 1 ^something to 
discuL;;;“ memformationt ° 
Caller: Would it be safe for 

me to come at this time? 

/ , a 5. lrst . Person to answer: Yes 
certainly. One second, one sec- 
ond, could you hold on one sec- 

tionta 8 ? 1 HaVe SOme mforoia- 

t.outod.scussw.thyouand to 

wha!“" d PerS ° n: What - 
bp 9® I ' er:I - ah . I think it would 
phone. 16 ' " 0t t0 d ' scuss if on the 
Second person: But you can 


dress’^ 0 ^ W our ad ‘ 

minutes r:ICanbethereintW0 
Second person: Okay 
noCaller: Is it okay to come 

Second person: Yeah. 

Ca er: Nobody is there? 
Caller: Okay, um, how . . do 

just ring the bell and someone 

lets me in — how do I get in? 

Second person: No, no, you’ll 
enter through the gate directly. 

mefo? 8r: And ’ ° kay ’ they ’ 11 let 

que S s^on" dPerSOn:0fCOUrSe - no 
Caller: I'll be there in two 
minutes. Thank you. 
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Pelton Called Knowledgeable 
On U.S. Intelligence Secrets 

Alleged Meetings With Soviets Are Detailed as Spy Trial Beg 


By Susan Schmidt 



• • . espionage trial gets under way 

senior officials to stop The Wash- 
ington Post and other news organ- 
izations from publishing a descrip- 
tion of the principal communica-, 
tions intercept system Pelton is al- 
leged to have sold to the Soviets. 

The testimony also raised ques- 
tions about how Pelton— a brilliant 
analyst in NS A but a “wheeler deai- 
See INTELLIGENCE, A17, CoL 1 


W.nhin„tofl Post SlaH Writer 

^BALTIMORE, May 27-RonaId 
W. Pelton, a former National Secu- 
^rifjTAgency employe who went on 
trial here today on espionage 
charges, was described by prose- 
cutors as a compendium of informa- 
tion about secret communications 
intelligence from the Soviet Union, 
including a previously undisclosed 
U.S. capability to intercept “com- 
mand and control* communications 
from "the highest level in the Soviet 
Union.* 

A prosecutor outlining the case 
against Pelton said one program he 
betrayed involved an "upgraded ca- 
pability” to collect and process in- 
tercepted Soviet messages. A sen- 
ior NS A official testified today that 
this system— not yet operational 


when Pelton left the agency in 
1979 — is now an “ongoing opera- 
tion* that is planned for use into the 
1990s. 

Even Pelton's court-appointed 
attorney seemed surprised by this 
revelation from the NSA official on 
the witness stand, and noted that 
Pelton himself could not have told 
the Soviets that the advanced proc- 
essing system had been deployed. 

Pelton, described as a former 
middle-management staff officer in 
NSA’s Soviet, communications unit, 
wrote what the prosecution termed 
a 60-page “encyclopedia” on Soviet 
communications intelligence in 
1978, and subsequently sold the 
•information in it to the Soviet 
Union, according to the govern- 
ment case presented today. That 
document, called the Signal Param- 
eters File, told the Soviets which of 


their communications signals were 
being given top priority by the Unit- 
ed States, and how quickly they 
were being analyzed, according to 
prosecutor John Douglass. 

Douglass outlined five top secret 
NSA projects, in addition to the Sig- 
nal Parameters File, that the gov- 
ernment contends Pelton gave to 
the Soviets. One of them, referred 
to^in court today only as "Project 
E,” concerned a particular Soviet 
signal that carried "command and 
control information from the high- 
est level in the Soviet Union to the 
next highest level,” according to 
Donald R. Bacon, Pelton’s former 
supervisor at NSA. 

Another project Pelton allegedly 
told the Soviets about, "Project B,” 
concerned "the upgrading of the 
actual equipment that collects So- 
See PELTON, A16, CoL 1 
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Felton Called Knowledgeable on U.S. Secrets 


PULTON, From A1 

viet signals . . . and involved equip- 
ment to be used years and years 
into the future," Douglass said. 

That project, according to Bacon, 
"is ongoing" even now. It was 
planned, he said, by an NSA com- 
mittee that included Peiton and was 
launched sometime after his depar- 
ture from the agency in 1979. 

Bacon and Douglass said that Pel- 
ton’s knowledge of the project in- 
cluded details on how quickly Soviet 
signals information could be for- 
warded to NSA and how it would be' 
processed. 

Douglass told the jury that the 
highly secret NSA is in the business 
of collecting and intercepting radio, 
microwave and cable communica- 
tions links that contain military in- 
formation, including movements of 
troops and ships, and the develop- 
ment and uses of weapons systems. 
Some of that information, he said, is 
"in plain text, some in cipher or 
code, some in weapons data." 

Our ability to know what's going 
on in a foreign military organiza- 
tion," Douglass said, "is one of the 
most significant means this nation 
has to protect itself." If the Soviet 
Union knows which of its signals 
the United States is able to inter- 
cept and decode, he said, it can 
change its communications methods 
to prevent the United States from 
further eavesdropping and intelli- 
gence gathering activities. 

Douglass said the actual code 
names of the projects Peiton alleg- 
edly sold to the Soviets will not be 
mentioned at trial, nor will specific 
details about the projects, including 
the time and place of collection of 
information. 

He said the government has an 
interest in continuing to keep that 
information secret because other 
“unfriendly" nations besides the So- 
viet Union “have a very keen inter- 
est in the same kind of information." 

Douglass said Peiton began his 
alleged relationship with Soviet 
agents by going to the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington on Jan. 15, 
1980, after contacting Soviet offi- • 
cials by telephone the day before. 
Edited transcripts of two phone 
calls Peiton allegedly had with So- 
viet officials on Jan. 14 and 15, 
1980, were released today. They 
were obtained through wiretaps. 

At the embassy, Douglass said, 
Peiton told the Soviets of the loca- 
tion of “Project A,” later described 
by government witness Hubert At- 
water as “a set of equipment set up 
to collect signals off a particular 
Soviet communications link." 

Peiton "took a mnp and took his 
finger and showed the Soviets 
where it was," Douglass said. 

He said the Soviets, while not 
able to identify the precise location 
of the equipment, were able to fig- 
ure out what “communications link" 
it was drawing information from. 

/he place that Peiton pointed to 
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Peiton used a map to show the Soviets that the United States was gathering 
information in the Sea of Okhotsk, informed sources said. 
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Recordings of phone calls Peiton allegedly made to Soviets were played in court. 


on the map, according to informed 
sources, was the Sea of Okhotsk 
between the Kamchatka Peninsula 
and the eastern Soviet coastline. 

Atwater, a senior signals conver- 
sion officer at NSA, testified that he 
worked directly with Peiton during 
the mid-1970s. 

He said that Project like the 
other projects Peiton is alleged to 
have divulged to the Soviets, was 
classified top secret; and was acces- 
sible to people cleared for that level 
of information only on a “need to 
know" basis. 

Projects C and D, which prose- 
cutors also allege Peiton told the 
Soviets about, involve the locations 
of two special collection projects, 
according to the government. 

Peiton, who earned $24,500 an- 
nually while at NSA, is not accused 
of delivering any classified materi- 
als to the Soviets. But Douglass and 
Heltons two former NSA col- 


leagues described him as a highly 
intelligent man with an extraordi- 
nary ability to recall technical infor- 
mation. 

“He could retain information for 
many years," said Bacon, and for 
that reason was often consulted by 
his superiors when they needed to 
know the history of various NSA 
activities. 

When Peiton left NSA in 1979, 
Douglass told the jury, “he didn't go 
Home with stacks of classified doc- 
uments— what he had was in his 
head." Peiton is accused of allowing 
the Soviets to "pick his brain" dur- 
ing lengthy debriefing sessions. 

Peiton is accused of participating 
in two such sessions at the Soviet 
Embassy compound in Vienna, ses- 
sions that lasted three to four days 
each in which he provided written 
answers to written questions. 

Peiton, who joined NSA in 1965, 
worked in a "hands on" (parity in 


the collection of communications 
intelligence until 1973. Douglass 
said. 

From then until 1979 lie moved 
up from a “line” job to a "staff or- 
ganization job, which gave him ac- 
cess to “a tremendously broad 
range of information" about Soviet 
communications intelligence. 

When he left the agency shortly 
after declaring bankruptcy in 1979, 
Douglass said, lie was a prime can- 
didate for selling out to a foreign 
power: “He was in a desperate fi- 
nancial situation and he had a gold 
mine of information." 

Peiton s court appointed lawyer, 
Fred Warren Bennett, said in his 
opening statements to the jury that 
he believes the case should hinge 
not simply on what Peiton did or did 
not tell the Soviets, but on how the 
government obtained statements on 
Nov. 24 that resulted in his arrest 
that night on espionage charges. 

“This case is also about civil 
rights and civil liberties, about law 
enforcement interviewing tech- 
niques," said Bennett. He said he 
intends to show that the jury should 
refuse to consider statements Pel- 
ton made to two FBI agents as ev- 
idence because the statements 
were not freely given. 

The agents, Bennett said, made 
implied threats to Peiton, failed to 
advise him of his rights, and made 
false promises in order to get infor- 
mation from him. 

“Without his statements," said 
Bennett, “the evidence will be in- 
sufficient to convict and the govern- 
ment’s case will crumble like a 
house of cards." 

Douglass said that after meeting 
with the Soviets at their embassy in 
1980, Peiton kept in contact with 
them through prearranged clandes- 
tine phone calls he received on a 
wall phone at the Pizza Castle in 
Falls Church. 

Prior to his trip to Austria in late 
1980, Douglass said, Peiton got a 
call from a Soviet agent on the Pizza 
Castle phone and was told to go to a 
phone booth at another location. 
There he allegedly found $2,000 in 
expense money hidden in a magnet- 
ic container. 

He then flew to Vienna as in- 
structed, and strolled around a pub- 
lic garden in the city, where he was 
approached by Soviet agents and 
escorted to the embassy compound. 
He received $20,000 for informa- 
tion provided during that trip, 
Douglass said, and $15,000 for a 
trip with a nearly identical scenario 
in 1983. 

Peiton made a third trip in April 
1985, but never connected with 
Soviet agents, according to Doug- 
lass, because he had lost about 75 
•pounds and they did not recognise 
him. 

Peiton had planned to make an- 
other trip in October 1985, Doug- 
lass said, but ran out of gas on bis 
way to the Pizza Castle from Annap- 
olis and missed the phone call from 
Soviet agents. 
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CASEY t From A1 

mailer. "CBS 'Evening News" Ex- 
ecutive Producer Tom Bettag said 
the siory would confuse viewers un- 
■ :ess it were explained in depth. “If 
! 1,ve want to report this, we've got to 
do :t :n a much broader context, ’* 
he said. 

Casey's move against NBC 
comes after a series of threats by 
aim and other administration offi- 
i p a * s j a ^e legal action against 
j both “leakers'’’ and news opganiza- 
j tions that pubiish classified infor- 
mation. • • 

■Jn May 2, Casey threatened ed- 
itors or The Washington Post with 
prosecution under the same statute 
he cited in relation to Polk's report 
i yesterday u The Post published a 
story it had prepared on Peiton’s 
case, .he Post is still weighing 
Casey’s objections to that stop/. 

. - n recent weeks, the administra- 
tion has urea mid-ievei officials 
:rom the Pentagon and State Be- 
P ar tment for allegedly leaking cias- 
sified information. 

: Nie :aw mentioned by Casey has 

been on the statute books since 
1.950 but no news organization has 
been prosecuted under it. 

NBC executives declined to com- 
ment beyond Brokav/’s statement 
on the “NBC Nightly News." 

An executive at one network sug- 
| gestea that NBC couid defend itself 
bv citing other instances when the 
news media published descriptions 
o: electronic eavesdropping involv- 
ing U.S. submarines. 

In Baltimore yesterday, jury, se- 
lection began in Peiton’s espionage 



. . . reiers to 1950 disclosure law 


triai. Staif writer Susan Schmidt re- 
ported that the choice of a jury is 
expected to take several days as 
Peiton's court-appointed lawyers 
seek jurors who have not been prej- 
udiced by pretrial publicity in the 
case. 

rred Warren Bennett, the lead 
defense attorney, who also de- 
fended admitted Soviet spy John 
Anthony Waiker Jr., has said part of 
his defense in the Peiton triai will 
• center on the what he contends 
were direct and impiied promises 
by FBI agents that Peiton would not 
be prosecuted if he cooperated with 
them. 

After a two-day hearing earlier 
this month, judge Herbert Murray 
ruled that Pelton's statements to 
the agents were made voluntarily 
and could be admitted as evidence 
at triai. 

Both sides have agreed not to in- 
troduce any classified information 
during the triai, and to keep ail doc- j 
uments relating to the case under i 
iocx and key in the Baltimore court- j 
hou*e. 
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Pelton Admits 
Soviets of One Project 

Of Data Interception 

/ ; 1 — 

By Patrick E. Tyler 

and Susan Schmidt • 1 

WMi^cton FW Suff Wrtecn 

BALTIMORE, June 2— Accused 
spy Ronald W. Pelton admitted at 
his espionage trial today that he i 
told Soviet agents about a secret I 
U.S. operation to intercept Soviet i 
communications, but he minimized I 
.the damage caused by this disclo- 
sure and denied telling the Soviets i 
about three other secret U.S. Intel- l 
tigence projects he is charged with i 
compromising. | 

Pelton, who was on the stand fori 
four hours today and will return i 
Tuesday, admitted that he made in-' 
criminating statements to FBI! 
agents in November about his al-| 
leged espionage contacts with the ! 
Soviets. But he denied giving them i 
any information about U.S. code- 
breaking capabilities. Pelton, a for- j 
mer National Security Agency em- 
ploye, also said he did not comply 
with Soviet demands for informa- 
tion about U.S. spy satellites and 
NSA projects to monitor commu- 
nications at Soviet - embassies 
around the world. • * V : 
Responding to questions from his 
court-appointed attorney, Fred 
Warren Bennett, Pelton testified 
that the most sensitive classified in- j 
formation he admitted disclosing to^ 
the Soviets related to an inteU^ 
gence-gathering operation .that is i 
being referred to in court as Project 
A. -- 1 ■ j 

Project A has been described by 
government, witnesses as an_NSA 
program to intercept Soviet com-i 
munications using a specific kind of i 
equipment Sources have- told The j 
Washington Post that the intercept ] 
tion operation Involved U.S. subma- .j 
rines in the Sea of Okhotsk, be- 1 
tween the Kamchatka Peninsula 
and the eastern Soviet mainland. 

Pelton testified that he told FBI 
agents that he believed that the So>. 
viets had already known about Pro-< 
jedt A' because. hf 'an incident that! 
occurred a few yeara before he left] 
the agency in 1979. He testified to- 1 
day that he discussed this episode in i 
detail with FBI agents during an in- j 
terrogation session shortly before 
he was arrested in November 1 . 

■^The incident that Pelton was re- 
ferring to appears to be what one i 
knowledgeable source described as j 
a collision between a U.S. subnun ; 
rine and a Soviet submarine in the i 
Sea of Okhotsk. The Soviet subma* ! 
ririe surfaced and radioed for help, j 
while- the American submarine i 
slipped away,: one knowledgeable i 
• source said- J 

The collision, like many classified I 
flee PELTON, Afl, CoLt j 
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Felton Denies Telling 
Soviets of 3' Projects 


PELTON, From At 

details in the Pelton cn.se, has not 
been referred to in open court. 

In recounting how he described 
the incident to FBI agents, Pelton 
said, “I felt the Soviets were aware 
nf Project A but couldn’t do any- 
thing about it." 

During his last five years at NSA, 
according to earlier testimony by 
government witnesses, Pelton was 
involved in the development of Pro- 
ject A. 

Today he said he told FBI agents 
that the only "precise information" 
about the project that he had relat- 
ed to its “recording system." Pelton 
, sni( l 11 his job “to make sure the 
recording system was compatible 
with the signals for which my office 
had responsibility." 

Pelton, who worked for NSA for 
14 years, said that he was not fa- 
miliar with the Soviet communica- 
tions intercepted by Project A. but 
rather that he worked on technical 
problems with the equipment. 

In testimony about his interview 
with FBI agents, Pelton said he 
pointed out the location of Project A 
on a map, which has been intro- 
duced as evidence under a court 
seal. 

An NSA official testified Friday 
that the location Pelton circled for 
the agents — in response to their re- 
quest to point out the location he 
had disclosed to the Soviets— was 
several hundred miles off the mark. / 
fn fact, the location Pelton 
marked on the map for the agents 
was about 1,000 miles off. accord- 
ing to one informed source. 

Nevertheless, other knowledge- 
able sources have said Pelton ’s in- 
formation led the Soviets to discov- 
er the interception operation and to 
seize equipment developed by NSA 
for the project. 

The government’s chief witness 
on the potential harm caused by 
Pelton s alleged espionage, William 
P- Crowell Jr., chief of NSA’s sig- 
nals intelligence operations directed 
at the Soviet Union, gave jurors no 
specific information on direct dam- 
age in the Pelton case. 

But Crowell said the kind of in- 
formation Pelton allegedly disclosed 
was extremely harmful to national 
security and allowed the Soviets to 
capitalize on NSA weaknesses and 
f o understand U.S. intelligence- 
gathering priorities. 


Pelton, 44. was pale and his 
shoulders were slightly stooped as 
he took the witness stand this 
morning to defend himself for the 
first time against charges that he 
sold U.S. intelligence secrets to the 
Soviets in return for $35,000. How- 
ever, as he began to answer ques- 
tions he appeared composed and in 
command of his testimony, which 
focused on the events surrounding 
his interview by FBI agents at the 
Annapolis Hilton. For much of the 
day he was questioned by Bennett, 
who sought to show that Pelton. led 
on by FBI agents, believed that he 
was being recruited for counterin- 
telligence work. 

Judge Herbert F. Murray ruled in 
a pretrial hearing that Pelton’s con- 
fession was voluntary and could l>o 
admitted at the trial. Bennett is ar- 
guing the issue again before the ju- 
ry. which has been sequestered and 
does not know of Murray's earlier 
ruling. Bennett also appears to be 
preparing for a possible appeal, ar- 
guing today that Pelton’s testimony 
in this trial should not be admissible 
as evidence in any future preced- 
ing. 

Bennett scored a minor victory 
today when Murray acquitted Pel- 
ton on one of the six counts m the 
indictment. Pelton was charged 
with delivering national security in- 
formation during his first alleged 
visit to the Soviet Embassy in 
I Washington in 1980. Murray ruled 
/ that the prosecutors had failed to 
I show that the alleged crime was ini- 
1 tinted in Maryland and that the U.S. 

District Court in Baltimore had ju- 
^ risdiction. 

Pelton. who until 1979 was a 
middle-management NSA analyst 
with broad access to U.S. intelli- 
gence on Soviet communications 
signals, wrote what the government 
has termed “an encyclopedia" of So- 
viet signals while at NSA. The 
FBI's assertions that he admitted 
disclosing information in that doc- 
ument, the Signal Parameters File, 
are inaccurate, Felton testified ti> 
day. 

When asked by FBI agents which 
of the signals contained in the file 
the Soviets were most interested 
in, Pelton testified, he "declined to 
discuss it whatsoever. I replied that 
it would be obvious that the Soviets 
would be interested in everything in 
that document." 



Ron.U W. P,Ko. I. U yt.l.rd./ * S 


f reject 0, which government wit- 
nesses have testified is an equip- 
ment upgrading program to speed 
the relaying and analysis of inter- 
cepted communications, was hardly 
worth mentioning to the Soviets, 
Pelton said. “Why would the Soviets 
bo interested in (that}?," Felton tea- 
tifh-d that he had asked the FBI 
agents. He said the project was 
“imthing more" than the replace- 
ment of old NSA radio signal n?cciv* 
ers ami "demodulators’ and an up- 
grading of the “data link" that would 
hring those signals hack for anal- 
ysis. 

FBI agent David Faulkner, who 
had interrogated Pelton. testified 
last week that Pelton described 
Project B during questioning as an 
important guide to the Soviets in 
understanding NSA's operations 
and long-term capabilities for rapid 
processing of ^4arge volume of in- 
tercepted signals. 

Projects C and D were described 
in earlier testimony by NSA officials 
as involving secret locations where 
NSA intercepts Soviet communica- 
tions. 

Pelton testified today that he 
had, in fact, told FBI agents that he 
knew these secret locations. How- 
ever, hr testified, during his 
lengthy debriefing sessions at the 
Soviet Kmhassy compound in Vien- 
na Austria, the KGB officer in 
charge never questioned him about 
those projects. 

Pelton also has been accused of 
telling the Soviets about Project E, 
which has been described in testi- 
mony by an NSA official as involv- 
ing a Soviet signal that carried 
command and control" information 
from the highest level in the Soviet 
Union. Pelton said that he told FBI 
agents that the Soviets no doubt 
would be interested in Project E but 
that he never told them anything 
about it and they never asked. 

Hit agents, according to Pelton’s 
testimony, pressed him on what in- 


he gave the Soviets on 
NSAs capability to penetrate So- 
vtct ciphers or codes. “I told them 
(the Soviets} I knew nothing about 
any codes except Morse code," Fel- 
ton said, adding with a smile that 
the Soviets didn’t seem to know 
what Morse code was. 

Pelton testified that it was clear 
that the Soviets put a high priority 
on learning about U.S. eavesdrop- 
ping targeted at Soviet embassies 
and U.S. overhead collection sys- 
terns, such as spy satellites, but he 
said that he told them that he could 
not help them. 

“I told them that I had virtually 
no information involving the first 
priority and [that} about all I knew 
about the overhead program was 
the fact that it existed," Pelton tes- 
tified. 

During his testimony, Pelton de- 
nied making a potentially damaging 
statement that has been attributed 
to him by FBI agents in affidavits 
supporting the indictment in the 
case. According to the FBI version, 
Pelton said at the end of his inter- 
rogation that the Soviets “got more 
out of me than I wanted to give up." 

Today, Pelton asserted that he 
had never made such a statement 
but that he had told the FRf agents 
shortly before they put him under 
arrest, "You’ve done a pretty good 
job because you've gotten me to say 
more than I should have." 

Under cross-examination that got 
under way late today, Assistant 
U.S 1 .* Attorney John G. Douglass 
challenged Pelton’s assertion that 
FRI agents m effect tricked him 
into a confession. Douglass pointed 
out that Pelton had used term* such 
as “bargaining chip." “blufr nod 
“probe" to describe how he tried to 
negotiate a deal with FBI agents to 
•avoid prosecution. 

Douglass pointed out that Pelton 
made some damaging admissions af- 
ter he had read and signed a waiv- 
er-of-rights form. 


Weather 

Today: Mostly sumiy. Iliph 87-89. 
Low 60-06. Winds west !i-lO mp||. 
Ftlday: Mostly sunny. Nigh in tin; 
»m r 8tts. Winds west 10- IS mpli. 
Yesterday: AQI 60, Temperature 
range 62-84. Delails on Page C2. 
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1'BI Says Pelton Reported 
Soviet Interest in Satellites 


Reporters ‘ Cautioned 5 
On Trial Coverage 


By George Lardncr ,lr. 
and lilcanor Randolph 

Stitt , 

The directors of the Central In* 
telligence Agenry and the National 
Security Agency last night formally 
"cautioned" reporters covering the 
espionage trial of Ronald w7fel|on 
"against speculation and report ing~ 
details beyond the information ac- 
tually released at trial." 

The unusual statement from Wil- 
limu J. Casey of the CIA and Lt. 
Gen. William li. Odom of NSA 
(some of whose secrets Pcltou, a 
former employe, allegedly sold to 
(lie Soviets), said “such speculations 
and additional facts are not author- 
ized disclosures and may cause sub- 
stantial barm to the national secu- 
rity." 

Tim statement, released to re- 
porters, follows warnings from 
Odom and Casey that tbe govern- 
ment would consider prosecuting 
news organizations under a 1950 
law prohibiting disclosure of clas- 
sified information about communi- 
cations intelligence. Pelton was a 
communications intelligence expert 
in Hie NSA, and the secrets he is 
charged with betraying involved 
communications intelligence. 

In last night's statement, Odom 
and Casey also acknowledged that 
Hie government’s case, against Pd- 
ton “will include release of certain 
classified information involving 
communications intelligence activ- 
ities of the United States." They 
added that "the decision to make 
use of this information in trial has 
been made by appropriate govern- 
ment authorities after careful con- 
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CIA, NSA Chiefs ‘Caution’ Reporters 
On Coverage ,of Pelton Espionage Trial 
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^deration of the demands of trial 
and the potential harm that release 
of this selected data may cause the 
national security." 

The fact that government offi- 
cials had publicly instructed the 
news media how to cover the Pelton 
trial provoked comment last night 
from editors and civil libertarians. 

Benjamin C. Bradlee, executive 
editor of The Washington Post, said 
that "after listening to the highest 
councils of government for a num- 
ber of months, we have acted re- 
sponsibly in balancing the national 
security and the national interest. 

"We will continue to do so," Urad- 
lee said, "but how the press covers 
this trial is a matter for the press to 
decide, not the government." 

The Post recently published an 
article on the Pcltou case after de- 
ciding to delete about 150 words 
after hearing senior government 
officials' concerns about the article 
over a period of months. 

Los Angeles Times editor Wil- 
liam F. Thomas said: “I must say 
it’s the strangest statement I've 
ever come across in connection 
with a trial. As always, wc simply 
are going to be bound by the best 
course for us to follow. This may or 
may not involve restricting the use 
of information we cotnc across," 
Thomas said. 

The chief legislative counsel for 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Jerry J, Berman, assailed the Casey- 
Odom statement as an improper 
intrusion on press coverage of the 
trial. 

"It is a statement clearly intend- 
ed to chill freedom of the press" 
Bennan said. “What Mr. Casey is 
saying is that the press should not 
report additional details or . specu- 
late on what the government itself 
chosen to disclose. In doing so, 

Mr. Casey compounds his assault on 
civil liberties. His warning, obvious- 
ly intended to chill a free press, also 
threatens Mr. Petton’s right to a 
fair and open trial, fully reported. 
Such reporting cannot possibly Im 
covered by the espionage laws of 
the United States and is clearly pro- 
tected by the First Amendment." 

A White House spokesman had 
no comment on the joint statement, 
but a White House official said hu^ 
knew “of no specific sign-off request 

by Casey for this statement." ' 


Statement oil the Belton S py Case 
Issued by Directors of CIA and NS ^ 

by CIA Dir * tor Kw™ / 

rifyA^e^ ° mham h. Odom, director of the National Sect- 

The government began prosecution of Ronald W. Pelton on 

I May 27, 1986. The trial of Mr. Pel- 

ncludeSmi v S !" Ue for a PP roxilliat dy C « ,U time and to 

mcmac testimony from several government officials. 

h»r. r !T nl ■r tl ?. 0f / he government’s case will include release of cer- 
tain classified information involving communications intelligence 

^ thC - U .‘ Ut f d StatC8 ’ WhiIc mt intc,td ing any comment on 
this ongoing criminal prosecution, it should be understood that the 
dec s,on to make use of this information in trial has bS made Sv 
appropriate government authorities after careful consideration of 
Wted C da;‘ 3 m 0f 3n i thc potcI,tinf har,1 > release of this sc- 
nat,0,,aI sccurit y- The information thus 
fleeted has been carefully chosen to balance these competing in- 

Those reporting on the trial should be. cautioned against sneciv 
If’ afl ^ re , porl,ng ^ ails the information actually released 
HiJf ' Such speculations and additional facts are not authorized 
disclosures and may cause substantial harm to the national security 


It was issued following the open- 
ing of the trial Tuesday and sulrse- 
quent publication of news reports 


“ What Mr , Casey is 
saying is that the 
press should not 
report additional 
details or speculate 
on what the 
government itself 
has chosen to 
disclose” 

—Jerry i. Berman of ACI.U 

and broadcasts containing details 
and background tliat evidently dis- 
pleased Casey and Odom. 

Sources said yesterday that in 
deliberations leading up to Pel ton's 
arrest and indictment, Casey luttl 
been among the officials who ar- 
gued against. putting him on trial for 
fear that sensilive^tcrcts would 


come out in court. Official' sources 
had said earlier that there was a 
battle between those who favored 
prosecuting Pelton and those who 
wanted to avoid a trial and the at- 
tendant publicity. 

Disclosures made in testimony by 
an NSA official on the first day of 
the Pelton trial caused “lots of 
heartburn" and "raised lots of eye- 
brows' among senior military offi- 
cers yesterday, informed sources 
reported. However, these sources 
said,, those military and intelligence 
officials who liad been involved in 
preparing the case kpew what to 
expect in the way of disclosures 
and were not alarmed, the sources 
added. 

Jtulrcc Department officials ac- 
knowledged that the dir^iosures in 
the trial were unprecedented, but 
said they had carefully considered 
the legal ramifications before de- , 
ciding to make some of the most | 
sensitive evidence public. Tbe ! 
script for the prosecution was 1 
drawn up in the Criminal Division’s ; 
internal security section in consul- I 
tnlion with intelligence officials, a 
Justice Department source said. 1 

Staff writers Rich Atkinson and ~ 
Howard Kurtz contributed lo this 1 - 
report. 
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A.ides Said to Have Debated Prosecuting l^e-poTters 


ly STEPHEN ENGELBERG) 

Special to The' New York Times 

WASHINGTON, May 20 — In the 
past 25 years. Government officials 
" ave discussed numerous times 
.yhether to prosecute news organiza- 
tions for disclosing highly sensitive 
material, according to former officials. 

Sut they have always been dissuaded 
by various political pressures or by 
tears that a court case would confirm 
the accuracy of a report and bring to 
light even more damaging informa- 
tion, the officials say. 

With his remarks in recent weeks, 
Vi ilia m J. Casey, the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, has begun publicly 
pushing for a new, more confronta- 
tional approach to the publication of 
classified Government information. 

Mr. Casey has cited the mounting at- 
tacks against Americans by terrorists 
as a justification for bringing prosecu- 
tions under a 1950 law that bars publi- 
cation of classified communications in- 
telligence. No news organization has 
ever been prosecuted under this stat- 
ute. 

On Monday, Mr. Casey announced 
diat he had asked the Justice Depart- 
ment to consider prosecuting the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for its 
report on a secret intelligence gather- 
ing operation by the National Security 
Agency. The report on the “Today” 
show Monday described “Ivy Beils,” a 
program the Government contends 
was compromised by Ronald W. Pel- 
ton, a former employee of the National 
Security Agency who is now on trial on 
espionage charges. The network said 
the effort involved eavesdropping by 
American submarines in Soviet har- 
bors. 

‘All Done Very Quietly' 

Howard Simons, the curator of the 
Nieman Foundation for journalists at 
Harvard, said that newspapers' deci- 
sions about whether to publish national 
security articles were generally made 
after private consultations with Gov- 
ernment officials. Mr. Simons was 
managing editor of The Washington 
Post fnm 1971 to 1984. 

“It was all done very quietly,” said 


Mr, Simohs. **^They-w©uIcU»lI-you-Over 
to the C.I.A. or the White House. They 
wouldn’t ask you not to publish. They 
would outline what damage would be 
caused by a story. Then you went back 
and made your own decision.” 

There have been a number of inci- 
dents in which publications have pub- 
lished information viewed as highly 
sensitive by the Government. These in- 
cluded reports in the 1970’s of am effort 
by the United States to raise a sunken 
Soviet submarine from the ocean floor 
as welhas disclosures about a host of in- 
telligence gathering activities. 

In 1975, for instance. The New York 
Times printed an article about “Holy- 
stone, a program in which American 
submarines eavesdropped on the 
Soviet Union. 

The Times article described several 
mishaps that occurred when the sub- 
marines collided with Soviet vessels 
and it detailed some of the intelligence 
successes in the program. These in- 
cluded tapping into undersea cables 
through which the Soviet Union was 
sending military, communications. 
‘Different Climate* 

Former Government officials said 
that there was serious consideration 
given to prosecuting Seymour M. 
Hersh. a reporter for The Times, but 
they said the idea was eventually 
dropped. 

It was an altogether different cli- 
mate at the time in which the idea of 
prosecuting a reporter was just impos- 
sible, recalled James R. Schlesinger, 
who served as the Director of Central 
Intelligence from 1973 to 1975 and was 
later Secretary of Defense. “You had 
the C.I.A.’s alleged involvement in 
Watergate. The C.I.A.’s reputation on 
Capitol Hill was mixed and the people 
in the White House just didn’t want to 
get President Ford involved in prosecu- 
tion of a reporter.” 

In 1971, the Nixon Administration 
sought to prevent The New York Times 
and The Washington Post from publish- 
ing excerpts -from secret documents on 
the origins of United States involve- 
ment in the Vietnam War. The Su- 
preme Court ruled 6 to 3 that* the Gov- 



ernment had failed to meet its “heavy- 
burden” needed to justify prior re- 
straint. 

Under President Carter, the Justice 
Department was successful in winning 
prior restraint of an article prepared 
for The Progressive magazine that 
gave technical details on how. a hydro 
a P erates * Prosecutors se- 
cured a temporary restraining order 
barring publication under the Atomic 
energy Act but the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circut lifted 
it six months later, shortly after a local 
newspaper in Wisconsin published a 
letter to the editor that contained much 
of the disputed information. 

Philip Heymann, the head of the Jus- 
tice Department’s criminal division 
under President Carter, said he recalls ! 
no instance in which officials suggested 
prosecution of a news organization. He 
said there were a number of recom- 
mendations for investigating and 1 
prosecuting Government officials who 
disclosed sensitive information. These 
tailed because even the most tightly 
held data were distributed to dozens 
and often hundreds of people, he said. 

The oniy way to get at the leakers 
, wa s to prosecute the press,” Mr. Hey- 
I mann said, “and we made it pretty* * 

! c ’ear we would not do that.” 

. Mr. Casey has also. Warned The 
Washington Post that it would be prose-/ 
cuted if it published its report on the 
National Security Agency project 
called. “Ivy Bells.” . 

A Government official said today 
that President Reagan had called. The 
Post to request that the article not be 
puDlished. 

Benjamin C. Bradlee, the executive 
editor of. The Post, said he had not 
spoken with the President. When asked 
if Mr. Reagan had spoken with Katha- 
rine Graham, the chairman of e 
board of The Washington Post Com*., i- 
ny, he said: “I'm not going to tr. k 
about what the President did or dr r 't 
do.” 

Mr. Bradlee refused to say whether a 
decision had been made on printing the 
article, but he said the matter would be 
resolved shnrtlv 
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ny Matthew l. wald 

» F °^ ?,/. ew > ears in early 1980's 

SrTnmpU PeUon wou,d 80 to “kitchen 
for homeless men jn Inner-city Wash- 
ington two or three times a week to help 
serve breakfast. Friends said he was 
successful ns a salesman, a witty per- 
son who was pleasant to be with al- 
ways ready to give help when needed. 

By November 1985, he had left his 
family and acquired a lover and an ex- 

E h L rUg { j iab,t ' He was changing 
and residences frequently. Then 
™ arrested In Annapolis, Md. 
niter admitting, according to the Fed- 
hLd JuTa™ °- Investi £ation, that he 

. h omfsot7 r Cm imem8enCeSeC ' rlS 

after working as^ompureP Mal^t 
and manager at the National Security 
Agency from 1964 to 1979, sold the Rus 
sians sensitive secrets about the intelli- 
gence agency's ability to monitor and 
decode foreign communications 

. F fl\ 0n ' who is 44 y e ars old, was 
arrested Nov. 25, and jury selection Tn 
his tna began this week in Baltimore. 

eSt)f,ed In P retriaI Proceedings 
that he was misled by interrogators 
statements. 

00 h ‘ S IUe n0W is 10 
make a study of contrasts and a transi- 
tion that people who say they were 
close to him cannot explain 


Ne\ er Saw Him Step on Anybody’ 
Mr. Pelton had access to a wealth of 

g H y ,f nSi,iVe T mtary "’formation 
ill his 14 years at the National Security 
prosecutors say. After he de- 
clare bankruptcy and left the agency 
according to the F.B.I.. he waslxtem 

over a IKST' by ,he SoWe ' Uni on 

^d«?m SeVera ' yeareandwas 

In contrast, according to Ray E 
MacAnanny, his close friend and his 
employer at a car dealership and then 
n yacht dealership, "I never saw him | 
step on anybody to get anywhere." 

Ronald William Pelton was bom 
Noy. 18, 1911, in Benton Harbor Mich 
and attended school there, graduating 
from Benton Harbor High School with f 
«+ average In Jun? I9G0. 

*' H . e v ' as a pretty decent student ” 
said James Miller, vim taught Mr Pel- 
on in a philosophy class. Students in 
he class -were the upper 3 percent of 
the seniors,” Mr. Miller said. 

was a s surprised as anyone that 
foued U P ln something like 

novl hC We , nt on ** ,Ie was and 
neier caused me any trouble at all." 

He Joined Agency In 1W5 
Mr. Pelton joined the Air Force after 
nigh school and earned two years of 
college credits, some in Russian Ian- 
gunge, at Indiana University. Early in 

rilfh ° r it service Mr - ^lton mar- 
ned, he and his wife, Judith Ann, from 
whom he has been separated for about 
a >ear, have four children, ranging in 
age from 16 to 21. Mis. Pelton, I nGre- 
ing supervisor at a nursing home 
would not discuss his case. She a t- 
tended several 0 f the early hearings. 

boMn ^ 0nS Tl tUn,ed t0 Bent0n Har - 

bor in 1964 and he worked as a televi- 

frj? airn,an A before joinjn e the Na- 

hojial Security Agency the next year 

hJ!! e ,? 0Vernment has not ®Md what 
J n s n ? u ies were at ,Ij e agency, the na- 
tion s largest spying operation, which 
intercepts and decodes electronic mes- 
sages and gathers intelligence. But 
papers filed by the prosecution said: 
i ; e .n mpresSed his ^-workers with his 
n clUgence, his grasp of teclinical de- 
UH and Ms memory. He was so capa- 

?htl hat r SUpcr,ors weI1 above Mm In the 
chain of command would consult him." 

, whatever he knew, the F.B.l be- 
, ^Soviet Union knows It now. 

tlie M i' J cIton told thcm l!,at 

‘•DraSnC 3 had ^ uestion «l him on 
practicaHy every area of sensitive in- 
formation to which he had access 

through his omplovoirtu c; ^ o'* 


1^^^ 1 


A is not clear. Accord Ing 

to prosecutors, Mr. Pelton said follow- 
ing hte arrest that in January 1980, nine 
months after declaring bankruptcy and 
sbt ro° n |hs after leaving the agency, 
he decided to go to the Soviet Em- 

T 5 ! as an im P ulsc > an «l he had 
thought of it a week or two at the 
most. 

lr> Pe,t ° n ’ accordtn 8 to friends, 
always seemed to be busy trying to get 
somewhere, in the years after he left 
the Government he tried a variety of 
business schemes that were intended to 
wnrfc C ?‘"\ rich bul ncver seemed to 

C bSe r [„° g m Se " ing l,OUScboa,! 10 

,, " H . e " as a |ways going to make a mil- 
ll<m dollars •• said Ralph Marshall, a 
salesman at the yacht dealership, In 
Amtapolis. 'There was always some- 
hmg m the fire that was going* come 
through for him. We would kid him 
ft tKUlt It. 

Mr. PeJton took the teasing good-na- 
turedly accordm^ to Mr. Marshall and 
others. But he also said, without bitter- 
ness, that he would prove them wrong 
Ron always wanted to be rich — | 
felt that, said Mr. MacAnanny. 


$«i,<KW In Debt 

Unknown to some of his closest 
friends, Mr. Pelton, an Air Force vet- 
eran with strong electronic aptitude 
and a nearly photographic memory 
was near the financial brink. He and 

iQ-Q W, iI e declared bankruptcy in April 
19/9 having started work on a house 
but stopping before the roof was on> for 
lack of funds. At the time he listed his 
assets as four old cars and a motorcy- 
cle with a total value of $1,300, $6.80 in 

ln a credit union account 
and $136 in personal effects 
The couple listed debts of $61,500 in- 
cluding mortgages on the house. Once 
valued at $31,000, the house was as- 
sessed at $10,000 after it had been left 
moriess for more than n year 
Mr. Pelton left the National Security 
Agency that July. Intelligence agen 
cies try to stay alert to financial ex 
tremes in their personnel, to detect vul- 
nerabihty to espionage, or profit from 
it. Bankruptcy can be grounds for ter- 
mination, and Mr. Pelton later told his 
MacAnanny that he had 
thought his financial troubles would 
cost him his job. 


10 wwrk ns a sa «esmRt^T7r 
Mr. MacAnanny, who also got him in 
volvrd in the kitchen for the homeless 
The two had met at the Church of God 

Md In 6 ^ £ VC,,U . e ,n SUvcr Spring! 
Md., attended regularly by the Pelton! 
1 hey became part of a group that met 
weekly at the MacAnanny home Tr 
| prayer and fellowship. 

Pelton 'Quick to Give* 

Mi. MacAnanny, a 20-year veteran of 
the Naval Security Group, an Intelli- 
gence operation took Mr. Pelton’* em. 
ploymcnt at the National Security 
Agency as a strong credential. 
"They're the best people to hire, for 
their honesty and integrity," he said. 
When agency employees walk Into his 
Llncoln-Mcrcury dealership, he said, 
he knows that "chances are we can fi- 
nance the guy." 

Mr. Pelton, according to Mr. Mac- 
Ananny, was always "quick to give " 
After a stnrm felled a tree at the Mac- 
Ana imys’ home, he said, he had de- 
layed removing it, and woke up one 
Saturday morning to discover Mr. Pel- 
ton in the backyard cutting it up with a 
chain raw. 

Mr. Pelton played the piano at 
church services and choir rehearsals, 
at weddings for friends and at the 
breakfast program. lie gave $1,000 to 
the breakfast program and talked of 
helping to establish a shelter for the 
homeless men, Mr. MacAnanny said. 

But in the 18 months before his ar- 
rest, Mr. Felton drifted away from the 
church group, Mr. MacAnanny said 
and seemed troubled. 

An Unsettled Time 
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Clearly, It was an unsettled time in 
his life. The picture drawn by friends 
mid investigators is that of a man who 
has pulled back from his family and 
church. 

While working for Mr. MacAnanny 
he had started trying to broker loans on 
the side, and he left the boat dealership 
to seek a living at that full time. Fed- 
eral investigators say he began a rela- , 
tionship with another woman Ann 
Barry, in April 1984, and left his wife a 
year later. 

Miss Bany told her landlord that she 
worked with Mr. Pelton in the loan 
business, but friends say they doubt 
that any loans wei e actually arranged 
Mr. Pelton told the F.B.l. that Miss 
Bniry introduced him to marijuana 
ond cocaine and heavy use of alcohol 
Later he moved on to Dilaudid, a pre- 
scription painkiller, which he took In- 
travenously two or three times a week 
1 1 was a $200-a-week habit. It made him ♦ « 

frcl "mellow," he said. m J on Post - — 

Miss Barry could not be found fort New York) 

comment. .She left her Washington >rk n m ». 

apartment at the beginning of this 

month without leaving a forwarding eel JoumaI 

“ST ° r h6 v ke 7 5 ’ acc °rding to Ellen > Tribune 

Wefnbaum, the daughter of the build-,„ Ioe n 
ing s owner. jeles Times _ 

In telephone conversations between” Science Moniior 
Mr. Pelton and Miss Barry that were 

SET* > . J“S< before his ar! 

ict, he told her he was trying "to pro- 

hni K 0 " 1 y " Ur fu,ure - you Bet. some- 

* “ ; *° S’ 0 ” set some money no matter 
what happens to me.” 

Mr Pelton had gone back to work for 
hof rt Ma iV manny in 0ct °ter, the month 

1 S e arTest - He was “ more trou . 

bled ill at ease, and it wasn't as easy 

■ Mr m” 1 a° talk about the Lord -” said 
Mr. MacAnanny, who visits Mr. Pelton 

weekJy, and says he is now "subdued 
and embarrassed, but not bitter *’ 

Mr. MacAnanny said that if Mr Pel- 

ton was guilty he would repent 

Ervin . ^ Belton’s stepsister, 
said his espionage arrest left her 
about ns dumbfounded as anyone who 
knows hirn.^' She said that while he 
worked for (he National Security 
* ™ld tell his family nothing 
ni/rvN ,,b ‘ Siying that <,,hos e were the 

‘'If he's made a mistake," she said 
he II have to pay for it.” 


rBivocu 



■ In one ot* its broadest provisions, it pro- 
; ntbits disclosure of communications by 
; mreign governments if they were ob- 
| tamed through interception. * 

! I s !® news organizations have ever 
| been prosecuted under this statute. 

. Mr. Polk said: “NBC is referring Mr. 
Casey s allegation to our legai counsel 
| and therefore I’m asked not to com- 
i ment. Tim Russerti a vice president 
j at NBC, said it had ‘referred Casey’s 
| allegation to legal counsel to review. ” 
He had no further comment. 

A spokesman for the agency, George 
j Lauder, said last week that intelligence 
j officials had been ordered not to pro- 
j vide information on intelligence mat- 
: ters to The New York Times and other 
j news organizatiohs. \ 

5 Organizations Names 
j Mr. Casey has said that five news or- 
| ganizations have violated the com- 
j munications intelligence statute in re- 
; porting on intercepted Libyan com- 
; munications. These were The New 
York Times, The Washington Post, 
Time, Newsweek, and The Washington 
Times. Editors in those organizations 
denied knowing of any story they pub- 
lished that violated the law and Justice 
Department officials were cool to the 
idea of bringing prosecutions. 

In a speech last week, Mr. Casey said 
that he was not in favor of pursuing 
past violations, but said future in- 
stances in which the laws were broken 
should be pursued in the courts. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Casey warned 
two editors of The Washington Post 
that their newspaper could face prose- 
cution if it published a report on the 
same subject. i 

Editors at The Washington fost have 
said they have not yet decided whether 
to publish their story on the Peiton 
case. 

The Justice Department is die Fed- 
eral agency that* decides whether to 
bring criminal prosecutions . \ When 
other agencies believe they have evi- 
dence of criminal violations of Federal 
law, they refer the informationito the 
Justice Department, which afecides 
whether to prosecute. \ 

Fred Warren Bennett, Mr. Paten’s 
lawyer, said today that jury selection 
in the case would take three toifour 
days. He said trial itself would prob- 
ably last between five and eight dajs. 

Mr. Bennett said he did not plan to 
use classified information in defending 
Mr. Peiton. But he said he planned to 
cross-examine prosecution witnesses 
who are expected :o testify on ihe 
potential damage to national security 
prosecutors say Mr. Peiton caused.. 

Most evidence against Mr. Pelmn 
made public so far is drawn from M s 
Admissions to two agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in two in- 
terviews last year. Federal Distnft 
Judge Herbert Murray has rejected 
Mr. Be^ett’s attempt to suppress 

statement- Mr. ^Bennett said tit 
Statements were elicted through trick 
ery and added that he would raise the 
issue again in the trial itself. i 

We plan to pursue that defense ai 
well as others,” he said. ; 

Prosecutors have avoided mvincx n r*i 


cise descriptions of programs Mr. Pel- 
ton has been accused of compromising. 
Government officials said the National 
Security Agency has pressed hard to 
assure that as little as possible is dis- 
closed about its operations. 

Prosecutors have also made public 
little information about telephone calls 
they said Mr. Peiton made to set up his 
first meeting with Soviet- agents. In 
court papers, the prosecution has said 
only that the calls were made to a “ tar- 
geted premises.” Law enforcement of- 
ficials have said these calls were made 
to the Soviet embassy. 

Prosecutors have said in pre-trial 
motions that the tapes would be played 
for the jury through headphones. The 
tapes would not be audible to the pub- 
lic, although edited transcripts would 
be provided for reporters. The National 
Broadcasting Company and WMAR, its 
local affiliate in Baltimore, have chal- 
lenged this procedure. 


“We're trying to get it so the tapes 
are played in open court and no part of 
this trial is closed,” said Stewart G. 
Webb, a lawyer representing the news ’ 
organizations. 

Meetings in Vienna 

According to court papers, Mr. Pel- 
ton disclosed to Soviet agents at least 
two sets of information relating to the j 
security agency. 

Prosecutors charged that Mr. Peiton ! 
called the Soviet agents in January 1980 
to offer them something “very interest- 
ing.” According to court papers, the 
F.B.I. said Mr. Peiton said he told the 
Soviet agents at a subsequent meeting 
about an N.S.A. collection project that 
could be understood without much 
technical knowledge. 

Prosecutors charged that over the 
next three years Mr. Peiton met with 
Soviet agents twice in Vienna. Among 
the matters discussed, the prosecutors 
said, was a report Mr. Peiton wrote in 
1978 about security agency projects 
aimed at the Soviet Union. 

The tip that lead to the investigation 
of Mr. Peiton came from Vitaly Yur- 
chenko, a former official of the K.G.3., 
the Soviet intelligence agency who de- 
fected to the West. Mr. Yurchenko sub- 
sequently returned to the Soviet Union, 
charging he was kidnaped and tortured 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
But American officials have concluded 
he was a defector who changed his 
mind. 


«. paucii, ivir ^eitoi 

was overheard talking to Mr. Yur 
chenko in one of the phone calls inter 
cepted by American authorities in 1980 
began question^ 
prtKpectiye jurors today about their af 
filiation with the military, the Unito 
States government, and local law en 
forcement agencies. He said he wmilr 
quest™ them individually in his cham 


questionnaire n, ., uul uley were a , 
to identify, among other things, w 
newspapers they read, which televi 
news shows they watched, and 
names of their three favorite televi 
shows. 
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PELTON SPY CASE CHRONOLOGY 

" ‘?f 5: i ” ms ,he National Security Agency, the 

^SumbL i h' a 8“ d «. “ a commutations 

specialist. During his 14 years with the NSA, Pelton has a 

inrinri« e Jh? aran f e and !T ks in si S nals intelligence, which 
includes the monitoring of communications, radar and data on 
missile performance. / 

" ^ p . rl1 , 19 ^ 9: f® 1 * 00 declares personal bankruptcy. In his filing 
he lists debts of $64,650, including first and second mortgages'on 
a home he valued at $31,000. on 

h« J h U nWc 1 ? 79: P f lt0 ? r ! signs from NSA - 0ver the next few years, 
anH h u d v VanCty of J0bs - '"eluding selling boats, cars, real estate 

and working as a nutritional and fitness counselor. 

" 1 d ,! 980: W i th only a few hundred fliers in his bank . 

account, Pelton meets with s °viet offici a|s at the embassy in ' 

S' ngt0nand .f gr o eest0 sel * them information. Among others, 
Pelton speaks with Soviet Embassy security officer Vitaly 
Yerchencko. He identifies for Soviet officials on a map a U S 
intelligence collection project targeted at the Soviet Union. Later 
he stays in touch with the Soviets through prearranged phone calls 
he receives at a wall phone at Pizza Castle in Falls Church. 

■^October 1980 and January 1983: Pelton travels to Austria 
where he stays at the Soviet Embassy compound. During both ' 
* r ' ps \ a® s P end s several days in debriefing sessions with KGB 
agent Anatoly Slavnov and is questioned in detail about sensitive 
nformat'on he had access to at NSA. Pelton also makes a third 

agents P 5 ' bUt misses connection s with Soviet 

r«l Uly ,?l 88: c Y . U I che " k0 - now a KGB color| el in Moscow, defects 
to Peyton rted Stat6S ' He P rovides information that leads the FBI 

5: J he / Bl . arrests p elton, working as an Annapolis yacht 
sa ' es h man ' a | ter flv ® hours °.f questioning at the Annapolis Hilton in 
Soviet 6 acknow edges se,,in E intelligence information to the 

■ Dec. 20: A federal grand jury indictment charges Pelton with 
one coun of conspiring to deliver national defense information to 

U r ,0n ' f ° 4 ur counts of dellv ering or attempting to deliver 
intiii a f t tl0n and 0n ! count of transmitting communications 
32!ffiS ff n unauth0r ! zed P erson - Purther, the indictment 
alleges that Pelton received payments totaling $35,000 in 

exchange for information given during his trips to Vienna. 

■ Dec. 23: Pelton pleads not guilty. 

?Jpri 1 h’ 1986: P elt0 "’ s Dwyers argue that his statements to 
the FBI should not be admitted as trial evidence. Defense 
attorneys suggest that FBI agents led Pelton to believe he could 
escape prosecution by cooperating with them and agreeing to 

work as a double agent for the U.S. ■ 8 

■ May 15: A federal judge in Baltimore rules that prosecutors can 

use Pelton’s statements to the FBI as evidence. CUIorscan 

■ May 27: Pelton's trial on espionage charges begins. 

■ June 5: Pelton is convicted of four of five counts of spying. 
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U-S. Says Pelton Tried for Deal With FBI 

Government Portrays Accused Spy as Good Negotiator Who Knew He Faced Prosecution 


By Suaan Schmidt 

W »«*»wHon fW Stiff Writer 

BALTIMORE, June 3— Accused spy Ronald 
•JL* L elton w a3 Por^ayed by a governmentltKr 
ncyur COui t today as a cunning negotiator who 
Knew he faced prosecution for selling intelli- 
gence secrets to the Soviets and who tried in 
vam to strike a deal with FBI agents during the 
interrogation sessions that led to his arrest. 

In an effort to undercut Pelton’s claims that he 
as tricked mto making damaging admissions that 
are now being used against him in court, prose- 
cutor John G Douglass tried to show during cross- 
examination that Felton gave FBI agents what he 
believed was just enough information to show that 
he was cooperating" with them. 

Pelton, 44, a former National Security Agency 

SSEU 1 “ '"“a* o' *»i"g the Soviet Unioi 
information about five top-secret US. intelli- 
gence-gathering projects, acknowledged that the 
FBI agents never explicitly told him they wanted 
» . / 3C J h L m , m counter mtelligence work. But he 
testified before the defense rested its case this 
^ternoon that the agents repeatedly suggested 

wneta?."-^ .‘"'T 3110 " a " d hel e from ! him 10 
penetrate Soviet intelligence operations. 

ne$day ** 6Xp6cted to g0 to the Jury Wed- 

During cross-examination, Douglass tried 
sometimes unsuccessfully, to show that Pelton lied 
dunng h's interviews with the FBI in November. 

PeltoiA f' V ti,? | Uie pr03€cutor ’ 3 questions about 
E™. “ es3 Were with ^awn or stricken 
from the record because U.S. District judge Her- 

Jif j ^ Urray ™ Ied beyond the scope 

of the interrogation session itself, the only area of 
questioning permitted. 

The judge refused to allow Pelton to answer a 
question raised by the government to show that 

to hT FBiir, k r n that he «» ° f ~ 

to the FBI M a double agent or as a counterin- 
leUagence officer. According to court papers and 
S^rf"!" 1 at ‘ P retrial hearing, the 

fSS M, y , lear " e<i the Uni <«' States sus. 
^ooe. v|^cSZ 

Wto i PetnCr d e e si inf0rmaliOn ** even,ua,1 > r 
in u urche " k “ <'ofected back to the Soviet Union’ 

? nd 13 • >r3 f“ med to t^ve told the 

vSSJSgJSg? w “ ^ 

-You eertamly ran’t be a double agent or pin- 
"de information if the other side knows yoS've 
b«n compromised, can youT asked Douglass 

US u f !e t *7” t0 disre « ard Mte S 

d had it stricken from the court record. 

. L admitted receiving $35,000 from 
the Soviets between 1980 and 1985, the period 

covered by the espionage charges. * 

ted byDou « lass - Pelton admit- 

t^n^ J ICd °, hlS 81r,friend - Ann Barry, and 
weTtn l h ' S . e ^ loyer3a telling them when he 
went to Austria to meet with Soviet agents that 
he was going abroad to do undercover work for 



— . ijf 

Accused *pj Ronald V. Pelton 


the CIA. The government would call that a cov- 
er story," said Pelton. 

The government appeared to be trying to un- 
oermme the credibility of Pelton’s testimony in 
which he denied that he told the FBI agents that 
he sold, information about four NSA intelligence- 
gathering projects to Soviet agents. 

Pelton has acknowledged that he made incrim- 
inating statements to the FBI about Project A, 
«n NSA program to intercept signals from a So- 
viet communications link. 

But Pelton said he made the statements after 
bemg assured by FBI agents that what he said 
would not be used against him. 

Douglass attacked Pelton's claims that FBI 
agents tricked him into believing they were not 
considering prosecuting him. The prosecutor cited 
taped statements Pelton made to his girlfriend 
Bany during a break between the interrogation 
sessions on Nov. 24. The statements, which were 
recorded on a government wiretap of Barry’s 
apartment, have been admitted as evidence. 
There’s a deal I might be able to make," Pel- 
/ 

A 


ton k heard telling Barry, adding at another 
Point, My alternative is about 20 years in jail " 

In government testimony, Pelton has been 
characterized as a "wheeler-dealer," a skilled 
budget negotiator during his 14 years at NSA 

2 a a rinZ ?i triC | d l ° PUt t0gethe ^ mu, ^»«ion A 
h? SKESt' deals after 
. Pelton acknowleged today that he was an ex- 
penenced negotiator, but said he was not trying 
to make a deal with FBI agents. Rather, he said* 
he was trying to comply with their request that 

wh by providi "8 details of how and 
when he made contact with the Soviets. He said 
“ t° answer some of the agents’ ques- 

tions about what information he sold to the So- 
viets because the agents had told him they were 
notmterested m a damage assessment." [ 
J]J e ?° s ' tl0 " l V 33 in was to take what they ! 

SX< n,ainWaS -^ 

t Jf PeUo " agreed with Do ^ss’ a.sser- 
tion that they were being very indirect with you 
and you were being very indirect with them." 
pAJw 1 r que ^ ,oning from his defense attorney, 
Fred Warren Bennett, Pelton acknowledged that 

t 0 D™n P ff- a | re l t ° l . d0 3017,6 ne 8°Iiating" with 
. top FBI officials, but he said he believed the sub- 
ject of those negotiations would be his specific 
counterintelligence assignment. 

wdn f S3 f or d»e government also testified 
thP 5 Iton 3 ? f narcotic Dilaudid 
fate m the afternoon on Nov. 24 probably would 
not have impaired his judgment during his sec- 
°nd sessmn with FBI agents that night 
Vj' R. Jasinski, a clinical pharmacol- 

inlpripi K? e ?i hat lhe Dllaudid - which Felton 
S a about 5p.m., would have elevated bis 

d rr PUt h,m m 3 " dream *hke state," but 

£ 10-45 W h U d “ ver y minimal" 

hy 10.45 p.m., when Pelton was called back to : 
the Annapolis Hilton Hotel for a second inter- 
view with FBI agents. Pelton’s admissions during 
that interview Jed to his arrest that night. 

t f Stified ^ in additi on to taking 
Dllaudid that afternoon at Bany’s apartment he 

haIf ? fifth 0f vodka and had two 
tnple-shot glasses of an orange liqueur 

, J haS 3rg y ed lhat the FBI - which had Pel- 

?mrih r »T e,1,anCe ’ b*** be had P«rchnsed 

tt g Lri te — 3nd 601,1(1 have concluded 
that his reasoning powers would be impaired. 

Before the trial resumed today for the sixth 
day, Judge Murray heard arguments from news 

S?-"”*"" that have “ k3d ">e court°to mX 
pnblic a map on which Pelton allegedly circled at 

ft ETfi ™ a *“* s . 4 where he to d 
the Soviets that Project A was located 

Po “ “ orc A es have ^Id The Washington 
£ c r ° Je0t A W3S 3 Submarine operation to 
Okhn^T S V1C oo^onications in the Sea of I 
Okhotsk, between the Kamchatka Peninsula and ' 
the eastern Soviet mainland. 

TyUr contributed to this 


X •'* . 





Pelton Convicted of Selling Secrets 

Former NS A Employe Got $35,000 From Soviets, Could Face Life Term 


By Susan Schmidt 

W*Vi»*lwt Po»! Staff Wnfer 

BALTIMORE, June 5 — Ronald 
W -Pelton w as convicted today of 
leuing boviet KGB agents top-se- 
cret information on U.S. intelli- 
gence-gathering projects. direaed 
at the Soviet Union. 

The jury in federal court here 
deliberated for 13 hours before re- 
turning a verdict convicting Pelton, 
a 44-year-oid former National Se*. 
curity Agency employe, on one 
count of conspiracy, two counts of 
espionage and one count of disclos- 
ing classified communications intel- 
ligence to an unauthorised person. 

1 acquitted on one count of 

espionage. 

Pelton received $35,000 from 
the Soviets for his espionage activ- 
‘ ities . which began after he left NS A 
in 1979. 

Pelton, sitting slumped in his 
chair at the defense table, appeared 
drained but said nothing after the 
verdict was read. He could receive 
a sentence of life imprisonment on 
| each of the espionage convictions 
I years in prison and a 

l $10,000 fine for disclosing classi- 
j fled information. 

U.S. District Judge Herbert F. 
Murray set sentencing for July 28. 

U.S. Attorney Breckinridge L 
Willcox said he was “delighted" by 
the jury's decision and acknowl- 
edged that his office had grown con- 
cerned about the outcome of the 
case when a verdict was not re- 
turned quickly. Prosecutors were 
worried, he said, when the jury 
asked for further instructions to 
determine whether Pelton’s state- 
ment to FBI agents— the central 


element in the government’s 
case — should be thrown out. 

The defense had argued that the 
__ agents violated Pelton’s constitu- 
tional rights in obtaining the con- 
fession shortly before his arrest last 
November and that it should not 
have been considered as evidence 
against him. * 1 

The verdict, said Willcox. “clearly 
vindicated the FBI’s handling of the 
case." He said the agents conducted 
one of the most professionally in- 
vestigated cases that I have wit- 
nessed in all my years in law en- 
forcement." 

But Fred Warren Bennett, Pel- 
ton's court-appointed attorney, said 
he took “severe umbrage" at the as- 
sertion that the verdict vindicated 
the FBI's methods and said he in- 
tends to appeal the verdict, if nec- 
essary all the way to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. An appeal would be 
based on the agents’ failure to advise 
Pelton of his rights during the inter- 
rogation session and on threats and 
false promises Bennett contends the 
agents made to elicit incriminating 
statements from Pelton. 

However, Bennett said his client 
had “an exceedingly fair trial* and 
that the jurors appeared to have 
weighed the defense arguments 
seriously when they began deliber- 
ations after listening to nearly sev- 
en days of testimony. He mentioned 
one young woman juror, who cried 
uncontrollably as the verdict was 
read and nodded her head in agree- 
ment when the judge, thanking the 
panel members for their work in the 
case, said, “I know it’s hard to be a 
juror." 

Afterward, Pelton’s estranged 
See PELTON, A41, CoL 1 



The Ordeal of a.Spy^s Wife 

‘I Still Love Him,’ Judith Pelton Says 


By Susan Schmidt 

WntwHirop Pent SUf Writer 

BALTIMORE, June 5— For sev- 
en days, Judith Pelton listened to 
government lawyers and witnesses 
recount in a federal courtroom how 
her estranged husband confessed to 
being a spy for the Soviet Union. 

She heard a tape recording of her 
husband telling Soviet officials he 
had some “interesting" information 
for them. She sat in the courtroom 
as her husband's former lover de- 
scribed a life with him that revolved 
around money, drugs and liquor. 
And then today, she watched a jury 
convict Ronald W, Pelton of espi- 
onage. 

"I still love him," Judith Pelton 


said last night. “I still support him 
.4.1 pray for him daily." 

Judith Pelton said she does not 
believe that her husband sold se- 
crets to the Soviet Union because 
his family was “destitute," as a gov- 
ernment witness contended during - 
his trial. Although finances may 
have been a problem, she said, the - 
family was never "broke.” 

"He was going through the worst 
mid-life crisis of his life," she said, 
explaining what had gone awry for 
Ronald Pelton during the past few 
years. "It was a period in which he 
was confused about what he was 
doing with his life.” 

She said her husband became a 
born-again Christian in 1973, and 
So* WIFE, A41. CoL 1 
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Pelton Guilty of 4 Counts 
Of Spying for Soviets 


; PELTON, From A 1 

wife Judith, who attended the trial 
accompanied by the couple's children 
and sometimes i>y one of Pelton’s 
former employers, said her husband 
was too upset to see the family after 
the verdict was delivered. "I am dis-' 
appointed, of course, but I can cer- 
tainly see how the jury came to this 
decision," Judith Pelton said. 

■ Assistant U.S. Attorney John G. 
Douglass, who tried the case for the 
government, said he believed Ben- 
nett had done a “superb job" defend- 
ing Pelton. “He gave Mr. Pelton 
about the most effective represen- 
tation that any defendant could 
tiope to have," Douglass said. 

! The government, determined to 
get a conviction in the Pelton case, 
took the unusual step of airing in 
open court information about the 
United States’ capability to inter- 
cept and. analyze Soviet communi- - 
cations signals, closely guarded in- 
formation that included the most 
Sensitive national security secrets. 

; In an interview on the courthouse ' 


steps today, Willcox said there had 
been “some tension" between the Jus- 
tice Department and the Department 
of Defense over how much informa- 
tion about U.S. intelligence opera- 
tions to bring out in the trial. He said 
a “happy compromise" was reached 
and that he is “convinced we did not 
release too much information." 

Willcox said Pelton, in his state- 
ment to FBI agents, revealed many 
details he gave to the Soviets about 
NSA communications intelligence 
projects that the prosecution was 
unable to present to the jury. As 
result, he said, the government was 
hampered in its prosecution, He 
also said that Pelton disclosed to 
the Soviets NSA projects and pro- 
grams that were never mentioned 
during the trial and that were not as 
damaging as the disclosures dis- 
cussed by the prosecution. 


Willcox said the government is 
interested in getting a complete 
“damage assessment" from Pelton 
on the intelligence projects he com- 
promised. 

Pelton, described by witnesses as 
a brilliant man with an extraordi- 
nary memory for technical data, 
spent 14 years at the highly secret 
NSA as a $24,500-a-year specialist 
in the Soviet communications unit. 
He left the agency in 1979, fearing 
that his declaration of personal 
bankruptcy would jeopardize his 
career there. 

The government has said that he 
began his espionage activities six 
months later, walking into the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington and disclos- 
ing the secret location of U.S. equip- 
ment used to intercept military com- 
munications on a particular Soviet 
communications link. With informa- 
tion about that equipment and its 
operation, referred to in court as 
Project A, the Soviets would have 
been able to take countermeasures, 
the prosecution argued. 

Bennett said one element of his 
appeal of the verdict would be 
Judge Murray’s refusal to allow an 


NSA witness to be questioned on an 
“incident" that occurred in the late 
1970s. The defense argued that the 
“incident" led Pelton to believe that 
the Soviets knew about Project A 
even before he told them about it 

The Washington Post has reported 
that Project A was a submarine op- 
eration to intercept Soviet commu- 
nications. Pelton, using a map, told 
FBI agents the operation was in the 
Sea of Okhotsk between the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula and the eastern 
Soviet mainland. The Incident," ac- 
cording to a knowledgeable source, 
was a collision of a U.S submarine 
and one from the Soviet fleet. 

Pelton also was accused of partic- 
ipating in two lengthy debriefing ses- 
sions at the Soviet ambassador’s res- 
idence in Vienna, disclosing to the 
Soviets four other top-secret NSA 
projects and information contained in 
what the government termed “an 
encyclopedia" of what the United 
States knows about Soviet signals 
intelligence. That document, the Sig- 
nal Parameters File, was written by 
Pelton in 1978, when he held a mid- 
dle-management level job at NSA. 
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Pj osccutons in Espionage Trial CaU 

Pelton a Manipulative Eon Artist 

Jury Deliberates After Defense Urges It to Ignore ‘ Moral Guilt’ 


By Susan Schmidt 
V*; and Patrick E. Tyler " ~ ' 

ro»t si»n wrti»T» 


f^LTIMORE, June 4— The jury 
in tfie: espionage trial of Ronald W. 

Pelton began deliberations today 
aftdl^ hearing an impassioned clos- 

• ■ * v ^ C1D5 - ivruui i iwuc any implied nromtsesto 

braSd’ S ° m Pr ° SeC I Utors Wh0 * him - 11 the ^ry finds Pelton's state- 
Stiriw a man,|I ' ,lat,v ' co " - ment-the centerpiece of the gov- 
artief who sold out his country, and ' ernment's case— was not volun- 


to the seven men and five women to 
- determine whether Pelton's state- 
ments to FBI agents had been made 
voluntarily. ■ 

He said they should consider sev- 
en legal criteria, including whether 
the agents tricked or coerced Pel- 
ton or made any implied promisesto 


y* c.v, uui m 3 country, ana 
a p+da from the defense to judge 
PelWn not on his “moral guilt” but 
on Sis legal guilt . 

“3^e man is a spy,” prosecutor 
Johsl G. Douglass- told the jury in -a 
steely whisper this afternoon. 
Douglass, pointing accusingly at 
Pelton, said: “My client is this na- 
tiorhj, . . and I’m here to tell you 
that that man is not going to waik 
int* this court and trash the inter- 
ests- of that client the way he 
trashed the top secret, classified, 
sensitive national defense projects 
fori period of five years before he 
got^aught and stopped." 

pother prosecutor, * Robert 
McDonald, read to the jury the se- 
curity oaths Pelton signed when he 


tary, it must be disregarded, Mur- 
ray said. 

After several hours of delibera- 
tion, the jury requested clarification 
of Murray' s instructions on wheth- 
er the confession was voluntary. 

Murrary also took the unusual 
step of correcting Douglass for as- 
serting that he represented \ !the 
nation” as prosecutor. "While* that 
may be figuratively, true/ Mutray 
told the jurors, "It may well be more 
accurate to say that he represents 
the United States government." 

The jury, which has been seques- 
tered since the trial began nine days 
ago, retired for the night at 11 p.m. 
after deliberating for 6 W,hours. It is 
scheduled to resume deliberations 


aams reuon signed when he ^‘eauiea ro resu 
joined 1 the National Security Agency Thursday morning, 
in [965: "I solemnly swear not to Pelton, 44, is charged with three 


- — * j noi io 

reveal classified information to any- 
one!.- . . . " 

l^Jton, he said, once a trusted 
employe of one of the government's 
mojt secret agencies, “broke and 
betrayed” that trust when he sold 
Soviet agents information about five 
toprsecret NSA intelligence-gath- 
erjdg systems “aimed at intercept- 
in^hnd exploiting— unscrambling" 
ScMet communications. 

defense attorney Fred Warren 
Bennett, arguing that FBI agents 
hail violated Pelton's constitutional 
rights before they arrested him in , 
November, implored the jury to 
disregard the incriminating state- 
mefits the agents extracted from 
histdlent and to>ef iside any “per-“ 
dislike*/. fijr. Pelton- and the ’ 
collies he Is alitged to_ have corn- 


counts of espionage, one count of 
conspiracy to commit espionage and 
one count of unauthorized disclo- 
‘ sure of classified information about 
U.S. communications intelligence. 
The last count carries a maximum 
penalty of 10 years in prison. Pelton 
faces a possible life term for each of 
the other four charges. 

. Pelton, an NSA employe for 14 
years before he left the agency in 
1979, is accused of selling informa- 
tion to the Soviets between 1980 
and 1985 in return for $35,000. 

Pelton filed for bankruptcy six 
months after leaving his $24,500- 
a-year job at NSA, 'and is alleged to 
have contacted Soviet agents first 
Jn January 1980. ’ ...i,* „ 

According to a former supervisor 
at NSA who testified for th& gov- 
ernment in the trial, Pelton' had 


miljed. *IL’S youKdlity to find legal ,n , "* P <*°" •“<! 

he fold - ^ 5roa ^ knowledge of and access to 

gdfc" : ^^eniy-Jot moral ^.enciphered Soviet communications. " 

rfelton', FBI ' ‘ Proseculora Mid P ' ltf >"'' *“" - 


; Prosecutors said Pelton’s skill as 



-y.-. iu. juage Herbert F. him for 

^rray, in fwu-hours of. instruc- agents. 

tions to the jury, said it would be up “This'' 


is not some 16-year-old 


getting beat on with a rubber hose." 
said Douglass. "He bluffed, he 
probed, he gave up a little bit at a 
time until he hung himself/ 

He was a con artist, a wheeler- 
dealer/ Douglass said to the jury. 
‘He's trying to con you/ 

Douglass said the FBI agents 
conducted their interrogation of 
Pelton “by the book." Agent David 
Faulkner, who ran the interview, 
“ought to get a medal, ought to get 
a commendation/ Douglass .said.. 
‘He got the spy to confess/ 

But Bennett told the jury that 
Pelton was "working 'against a 
stacked deck" in his interview with 
the FBI agents. 

Pelton was led to believe the FBI 
wanted to know what he sold to the 
Soviets for counterintelligence pur- 
poses, not so they could use his ad- 
missions. for prosecution, ■ Bennett 

said. * 

"They told him, 'You can talk to 
us. We have it from other sources. 
What you tell us will not be used 
against you,* * Bennett said. "Is it 
being used against him?" he asked 
the jury. 

Douglass stressed that Pelton 
"gave up information which he him- 
self admitted on the witness stand 
could potentially endanger lives/ 
Douglass was alluding to Project 
A, the top-secret NSA program that 
intercepted communications on a 
key Soviet “communicauons link." 

Informed sources have told The 
Washington Post that Project A was 
located in the Sea of Okhotsk near 
the eastern Soviet mainland. * 

• Pelton was accused of walking 
.into the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington in January 1980 and pointing i 
out the location of Project A -on a .! 
map. f 

Under FBI interrogation last No- 
vember, Pelton circled a spot on a 
map to duplicate what he had dis- 
• , closed to the Soviets. 

“Mr. Bennett talks about the fact 
' that’ he pointed out the .wrong lo- 
cation to the agents for Project A. It 
... was several hundred mi >i off.^said 
Douglass.. ’ 

' "It didn't matter. [ItJ would be 
more than enough to let the Soviets 
know- where the communications 
.r.link was. They knaw-their own com- 
' munitions links like you know • 
where your phone is," the prosecu- 
tor declared. " 



Judge Allows Statements 
Pelton Gave to the FBI 

Spy Trial Expected to Begin Next Week 


By Sharon LaFraniere 

Washington Post Staff Writer 


A federal judge in Baltimore 
ruled yesterday that prosecutors 
^ejn use statements that Ronald W 
4£!ton's made to jhe FBf Eis 
arrest as evidence in his espionage 
trial, which is expected to begin 
early next week. 


While U.S. District Judge Herbert 
F. Murray said he was "somewhat 
troubled" and puzzled by the behav- 
ior of the FBI agents who questioned 
Felton, he rejected defense argu- 
ments that the agents misled Pelton 
and failed to inform him of his rights 
when they should have. 


Pelton s statements during flv 
hours of interviews in late Novembe 
are the crux of the government’ 
case against the 44-year-old form( 
communications specialist for th 
National Security Agency. Pelton j 
accused of selling Soviet agents e> 
tremely sensitive information aboi 
U.S. intelligence-gathering system 
directed at the Soviet Union. ’ 

Fred Warren Bennett, Pelton’' 
attorney, said he was disappointec 
by the judge’s ruling but that h< 
would to challenge the agents’ be- 
havior as well as the constitution- 
ality of evidence taken from wire- 
taps, during Pelton’s trial. 

He said "there are no discus- 
sions of a plea bargain, indicating 
hat prosecutors would never agree 
to a prison term much less than the 
hfe sentence Pelton faces if con- 
victed on any one of five' charges. 

You saw what Arthur Walker got 


in Norfolk, and what John Walker is 
going to get," Bennett said. "Even 
with cooperation, we don’t think it’s 
a significant enough inducement in 
this case to discuss a plea." 

Bennett had argued at hearings 
that FBI agents should have told 
Pelton of his rights to be silent and 
to have an attorney because Pelton 
was essentially “in custody” during 
the interviews at an Annapolis ho- 
tel. But Murray noted that the 
agents let Pelton leave the hotel for 
lunch and that Pelton returned for 
the interview at night. 

Murray also said that Pelton was 
capable of deciding whether to talk, 
despite his testimony that he had 
drunk two glasses of Grand Marnier 
and a half of a fifth of vodka and in- 

£;? eC l f ? Ur m '^8 rams of the narcotic 
Dilaudid before the night interview 
In his ruling, the judge said that 
in general Pelton "demonstrated a 
great deal of knowledge of the se- 
riousness of the interrogation and 
certainly had a ‘layman’s’ aware- 
ness of important legal concepts. 

“The defendant is an intelligent' 
person with a great deal of experi- 
ence, which would make him an un- 
likely personality to be coerced into 


an involuntary confession," the 
opinion stated. 

Murray found "some merit” in 
Pelton’s argument that the agents 
implied that the government would 
use him as a counterintelligence 
agent instead of prosecuting him if 
he cooperated. 


l-rr- ., * ' l liliUO il 

difficult to understand why the 
agents expressed concern to Pelton 
about his drug purchases and use,” as 
if they worried whether he would be 
rehaole as an agent, the opinion said. 
« rhe , Jud 8 e also said he was 
. somewhat troubled” that the 
agents told Pelton they could not 
discuss national security matters in 
front of a lawyer unless the lawyer 
had proper clearance. 

"Although technically they did 
not deny the defendant an attorney 
the court believes it would have’ 
. b ? e " “ “i keeping with the spir- 
it of the law "for the agents to have 

explained more carefully what they 
would and would not discuss in front 
f ai ? sttorney and the implications 
for the defendant," the opinion said. 

But the judge ruled that the “to- 
tahty of circumstances” showed 
tnat Felton spoke voluntarily. 
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|py Suspect Had Access 
|o ‘Range’ of Secrets 

frmer NSA Employe Pellon Is Indicted 


v| By Susan Schmidt viets about, but it indicates that lie 

^ Washington Post Staff Wrilcr W3S in a position at NSA tO hflVft 

.^BALTIMORE, DeW 20 — aT gathered a broader range of infor- 
med spy Ronald William Pelton dosed! ^ WaS previously dis- 

let 3 U G S. ^nTelligencf informatiot ^ f? affidavit Presented in 

#ing his 14 years „ , com ,; oni . acLSedBeTSTe' ““ Pel '°" 

|SyTget; T d *4 ?«“y' 

i^ictment returned today. * 


^ <111 
i^pictment returned today. 

JoThe indictment, issued by a fed- 
ertl grand jury here, alleges that 
t'fton communicated with Soviet 
agents during a five-year period and 
- tW0 payments -'totaling 
Mo, 000 m exchange for informa- 
TOn during trips to the Soviet Em- 
<Msy in Vienna in 1980 and 1983. 
IfAccording to the six-count indict- 
Pelton had clearance for top 
Wf , and even more highly clas- 
fmed information during his entire 
tenure at NSA, At his arraignment 
j^ee weeks ago, Pelton 'was ac- 
#ed of selling the Soviets “ex- 
fmely sensitive” information 
input methods the United States 
to gather information about 
he Soviet Union. 

pelton worked in the area of sig- 
i|s . intelligence, which includes 
iMntormg of communications, ra- 
T ar) d data on missile perform- 
«dce. He left the highly secret NSA 
np979 and is alleged to have spied 
or the Soviets from 1980 to 1985. 

|j Today’s indictment does not 
$ate what intelligence projects Pel- 


....uwimuuu LU Wlltcri ne 
3 \rc C A CeSS ^ rou £h his employment 
at NSA” during long debriefing ses- 
sions with Soviet KGB agent Ana- 
toly Slavnov in Vienna in 1980 and 
1983. 

Prosecutors refused to say 
whether Pelton received any more 
money than the $35,000 mentioned 
in the indictment. 

Pelton, 44, was arrested Nov. 25 
in Annapolis after five hours of dis- 
cussions with FBI agents in which 
the FBI said he acknowleged he 
sold intelligence information to the 
Soviets. The FBI said he was iden- 
tified as a spy for the Soviets based 
on information provided by Soviet 
KGB official Vitaly S. Yurchenko, 
who asked for political asylum here 
m August and abruptly decided to 
return to the Soviet Union last 
month. 

Fred Wgrren Bennett, Pelton’s 
court-appointed attorney, said his 
client would plead not guilty to all 
counts at a hearing Monday. 

Bennett said he plans to chal- 
lenge in pretrial motions the admis- 
sibility of the statements Pelton 
allegedly made to FBI agents be- 
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, to his girlfriend. Pel- 
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in a Dupont Circle apartment paid 
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as $50° a week on dinners and en- 
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I British 
Jink 

; 3 in spy 
■ . . Arrest 

V — 

by Mark Hosenball 
Washington 

FORMER American intelli- 
gence ofTicial now charged with 
-spying for Russia worked for six 
*■ years on top-secret assignments 

in Britain, The Sunday Times 
' has learned. Ronald William 

^Pelton, a. former employee of 
the American National Security 
-Agency, was posted to Britain 
°Off secret business in the late 
• J 960s and early 1 970s. 

was arrested by American 
authorities last November on 
charges of spying for the Soviet 
jKGB. US court document! 
sayr he was thoroughly ques- 
tioned by his Russian contacts 
about ail his work for the super- 
secret American eavesdropping 
agency. 

Pelton’s job with the security 
agency was so secret that 
American officials have refused 
to say what he did during any of 
the 14 years he was on the staff. 
They have, also declined tp.say 
r '^berc i Tejton ^worked i when he 

:AYis -posted to Britain between 
I:ifi66.amhl972w b'.Jicd owl 


;snlt is known, however, that the 
agency maintains a satellite 
communications station at an 
American army base at Men- 
•X?.- near Harrogate, and 
Wat it also has a large “Iiason” 
Stjatr at Government Ccmmuni- 
cations Headquarters (GCHQ), 
-ffi? British eavesdropping cen- 
i? a * Cheltenham. 

:s American officials were ex- 
timely angry when they dis- 
f° ve / ed that Geoffrey Prime, 
Jh? former Cheltenham linguist 
fpd convicted Soviet spy, may 
have compromised US spy 
.satellite secrets that had been 
shared with Britain. Now the 
Felton case has raised the 
possibihty that an American 
traitor may have compromised 
Bntish eavesdropping secrets. 
•■Felton, 44, worked for the 
National Security Agency 
between 1965 and 1979. Shortly 
before leaving the staff he 
TCcame bankrupt. American 

'fiIiin la - S | Sa j was . his Personal 
financial difficulties that led 
Jjun in January 1980 to visit the 
Russian embassy in Washing- 
ton seeking to sell secrets he 
acquired. , y 

The Russians flew Pelton to 
Vienna on at least two 
occasions for “debriefing”. 

There, he has told the FBI, he 
was questioned for up to eight 
hours a day “about practically 
^ every area of sensitive infor- 
filiation to which he had access 
kis employment at 
~NSA\. About all the American 
government has said about the 
type of secrets compromised by 
Pelton was that they included 
information about “a United 
States intelligence-collection 
project targeted at the Soviet 
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ARREST 

! From page 1 A 

On one occasion, the government charged, Mr. IJeltbn 

■ provided specific information relating to a U.S. ]ntel- 
: ligencc collection project targeted at the Soviet. Union.' 

“NSA representatives havejconfirmed that Pel ton had 

■ access to extremely sensitive information relating, to , 
that project ... the disclosure^ which may be poten- , 
tially damaging to the United States,” the affidavit said. ' 

Reagan administration officials yesterday confirmed # 
that it was KGB defector Vitaly Yurchenko who iden- 
; tified Mr. Pelton as a Soviet spy:' Mr Yurchenko, Yvhb also' 
named another alleged spy .who remains at large', v. 

: “ redefected” to Moscow earfrer this month. 

During FBI interrogation bn -Sunday, Mr Pelton ad-. 

! mitted meeting with KG B ofFicer Anatoly Slavnovron 
several occasions between 'January 1980 and January 
1983. As recently as last Aprily the FBI said, Mr. Peltonf 
made a spy trip to Vienna to meet with a Soviet contact. * ' 

Mr. Pelton admitted receiving cash. payments from 
the Soviets on several occasipns,-. including a 515,000 
payoff as a result of a 1983 trip. io Vienna. v. 

- The affidavit said Mr Pel ton's, spying began after he 
went to the Soviet Embassy in‘ Washington in January* 
1980 offering to sell inform a titin. t: H'6 had serious finan- 
cial troubles at the time and Had filed for bankruptcy in 
April 1979, according to court records. 

Mr. Pelton admitted taking hrs first trip to Vienna in 
October 1980. On that and subsequent trips, the FBI said, 
he spent three to four days in the- country, housed at the 
apartment of the Soviet ambassador to Austria, located 
within the Soviet Embassy compound. 

The FBI said that on both occasions, Mr. Pelton spent 
about eight hours, a day in debriefing sessions with Mr 
Slavnov, providing written answers to written questions. 

It was during the debriefing ‘sessfons, the' affidavit 
said, that Mr. Pelton “was questioned about practically 
every area of sensitive information to which he had 5 ' 
access through his employment at- NSA.” . 

NSA records indicate that MfrPeftonm 1978 authored 
a classified document concerning technical information 
about the Soviet Union which, the NSA said, related to 
U.S. defense. Mr Pelton told the: FBI that' his Soviet 


contact was interested in all programs outlined in the 
document. 

The most secretive and largest of the U.S. intelligence •: 
agencies — so secret that the agency refuses to disclose ‘ 
the number of its employees — the NSA monitors com- ! 
munications around the world through electronic listen- / 
.mg posts and intelligence-gathering satellites. ! 

The NSA also specializes in cryptography — cracking 
of secret codes. \ 

A spokesman for NSA, Barbara Prettyman, said yes- ! 
terday there would be no immediate comment on thej- 
case “because all the pieces are not yet together” 

In Annapolis, there was amazement that Mr Pelton — 
the fourth espionage arrest in five days — had been 
* apprehended in the Chesapeake Bay community. 

Nobody at the Hilton Inn Hotel, where Mr Pelton was 
arrested, could identify his photograph when a reporter 
- ’ showed it yesterday. 

“I am a trained observer and an ex-policeman,” said 
the night desk clerk, “and I can’t remember seeing him ” 
Mr Pelton is alleged to have been a “yacht dealer” but 
no one in that tightly knit harbor could identify him. 

In an unrelated case yesterday, Anne Henderson- - 
'Pollard, charged Friday with assisting her husband in a i 
scheme to sell highly classified documents to a foreign 
government, was ordered held without bond pending a 
preliminary hearing tomorrow. 

U.S. Magistrate Patrick Attridge said Mrs. Pollard 
and her husband, Jonathan Jay Pollard, could appear 
together at the hearing, at which time federal attorneys 
will have to present sufficient evidence against them to 
justify holding them for trial. 

At that hearing, the Pollards can request that bond be j 
set. * 

Mr. Pollard faces life in prison if convicted of es- 1 
pionage ; His wife has been charged with unauthorized ; 
possession of classified documents, and could be sen- \ 
tenced to 10 years in prison and $10,000 fine if convicted. [ 
Yesterday, the short, plump red-haired woman re- i 
: quested that arrangements be made in jail to allow her 
to take prescription medicine, which she said she had 
had trouble getting since her arrest Friday. 

Her attorney did not contest the decision to order her 
held without bond. 

Staff writers Barnard L. Collier and Michael Hedges 
contributed to this report. 



By John McCaslin 

THE WASHINGTON TIMES 

FBI. agents early ‘yesterday morning entered an An- 
napolis hotel and quietly arrested a former National 
Security Agency communications specialist who the 
FBI said had admitted selling “extremely sensitive" in- 
formation to the Soviet Union. 

, v: Ronald William Pelton, 44, who possessed top-secret 
'cf^a ranee while employed at the intelligence-gathering 
agency between 1965 and 1979, admitted under question- 
ing the previous day that he had received money from 

. Is the Justice Department trying to make the admin- 
istration look good after the Yurchenko affair? Page 4A. 
:: A personal look at spy suspect Jay Pollard. Page 4A. 

\ A Ghanaian man accused of espionage gets 24 hours 
. to leave the country. Page 3 A. 

the Soviets on several occasions, including a $15,000 
payoff during a clandestine trip to Vienna, Austria, in 
1983, according to an FBI affidavit. 

Mr. Pelton, who recently has lived in Northwest Wash- 
ington and in Silver Spring, yesterday appeared before 
U.S. Magistrate Daniel E. Klein in Baltimore on charges 
of gathering and delivering defense information to aid a 
foreign government. ~ 

His espionage activities continued through this year, 
the FBI said in an affidavit. 

see ARREST, page 14A 
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Money the likely motive 


ast case 
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By Sam Meddis 
USA TODAY 


BALTIMORE — There was 
none of the glamour of a 
James Bond thriller. In rum- 
pled cream slacks and an un- 
- pressed shirt, Ronald William 
-" Pelton stood in federal court 
— the fourth person In five 
days accused of spying, 
nnnama The former communfca- 
.... , c ... tions specialist with the super- 

Nahonal Secunty Agency was fingered by Vitajv 
enk° — the fickle KGB defector who returned Nov 6 
Soviet Union, said FBI Assistant Director Bill Baker 
enko daimed that he hadn't defected, but was 
2 d and kidnapped by the CIA. 

-on’s midnight arrest at an Annapolis, Md. hotel 
d a weekend espionage sweep by the FBI — netting a 
intelligence officer, his wife and an ex-CIA analyst 
orought to 10 the number of USA residents arrested in 
ear of the spy,” as National Security Council consul- 
oy Godson calls 1985. 

ite House spokesman Larry Speakes claimed victory: 
Please see COVER STORY next page ► 



Continued from 1A 
“This administration from the outset has 
set priority on rooting out cases of espio- 
nage over the past five years.” 

And the FBI has more counterintelli- 
gence agents than ever, said Baker 
though he won’t say how many. They 
meet daily to swap information with the 
CIA and get help from a sophisticated 
compufer similar to one used in the 
crackdown on organized crime — that 
keeps tabs on people’s movements, spots 
patterns and makes associations. ■ 

In interviews with FBI agents before 
his arrest, Pelton, 44, admitted selling the 
Soviet KGB "extremely sensitive” nation- 
al defense secrets, an affidavit by Special 
Agent David E. Faulkner says. 

The once-bankrupt, $600-per-week 
boat salesmen confided that his spying 
stint lasted from January 1980 until 1983 
It began just after he ended a 14-year ca- 
reer with the NSA — the USA’s largest 
intelligence agency, so secret its initials 
are said to stand for "No Such Agency.” 
Its mission: To eavesdrop on the world 
At NSA, Pelton had topsecret clear- 
ance and worked within the machinery 
responsible for cracking codes — and de- 
vising unbreakable ones for the USA. 

Pelton s first act of betrayal was as 
easy as walking into the Soviet Embassy 
m Washington, D.C., and turning over in- 
formation on a USA spy project against 
the Soviets, said Faulkner. 

Suspected motive: Money. In April 
1979, Pelton had filed for bankruptcy. 

The Soviets were more than willing to 
help him with his debts. It is not known 
how much he collected, Faulkner said, 
but he w as paid $15,000 in January 1983 
on one of several trips to Vienna, Austria. 

What he did with all the money isn’t 
known, but it appears he hardly made a 
killing in the spy business, according to 
his court papers that ask for a public de- 
fender. He listed his sole asset as a 7- 
% year-old Lincoln car. 

% . He was treated grandly by the Soviets 
U ^ Vienna staying in their ambassa- 
^ .dor’s personal apartment, Faulkner said 
1 0n each visit, Pelton spent about eight 
Jf hours a day providing written answers to 
| written questions on "practically every 
H area of sensitive information to which he 
1 had access through his employment at 
NSA,” Faulkner said. 

Last April, Pelton failed to connect 
with his KGB contact in Vienna. But Pel- 
* ton tol d the FBI he knew the information 
he had already passed over could be 
used to injure the USA, Faulkner said. 

The extent of the injuiy is not yet 
known. NSA’s damage assessment will 
probably never become public. 

But the magnitude of the case can’t be 
hidden, said Georgetown University in- 
telligence expert Allan Goodman: "Any 
breach of NSA security ... is a major 
source of damage to the U.S.” 

NSA’s name was secret for 10 years af- 


ter it was set up in 1952, said James Bam 
ford, author of the Puzzle Palace. Pierc 
ing its thick cloak with a massive Free 
dom of Information Act demand, he 
found an agency that dwarfs the CIA: 

H 100,000 employees worldwide, aboui 
five times the size of the CIA. 

■ $10 billion to $12 billion annual bud 
$2 billion to $3 billion. 
With satellites and international "an 
tenna farms,” it collects about 85 percen 
of all USA intelligence. 

Goodman said this year’s espionage 
arrest record proves the USA has a ’*vig 
orous counterintelligence effort” But 
“This really shows a government that if 
seriously riddled with security nrob 
lems.” r 

The lineup so far in the year of the spy 
9 Michael Soussoudis, 39, a Ghanaiai 
living in the USA, and Sharon M. Scran 
29, a CIA clerk, were charged las 
July with espionage and leaking secret 
to the government of Ghana. Scranage 
Monday was sentenced to five yeais ii 
prison. And the FBI announced Soussou 
dis would be traded for 10 Ghanaians "o 
, interest” to the USA 

B Larry Wu-Tai Chin, 63, retired CD 
analyst charged with passing classify 
national security documents. 

B Jonathan J. Pollard, 31, civilian em 
ployee of the Naval Investigative Service 
charged with providing secret docu 
ments to a foreign government 
B Anne L Henderson-Pollard, 25, Pol 
lard s wife, charged with possessing clas 
sified documents. 

H John Anthony Walker Jr., 48, retiree 
Navy communications specialist, master 
minded a family spy ring that includet 
son Michael Walker, 22, a seaman as 
signed to the aircraft carrier USS Nimife 
brother Arthur James Walker, 51, an< 
friend Jerry Whitworth. John Anthorn 
and Michael pleaded guilty. Whitworti 
faces trial. 

B Edward L Howard, 33, former CD 
employee fired from the agency in 1983 
charged by the FBI on Sept. 23 with sell 
mg U.S. secrets to Soviet KGB officials ii 
Austria a year ago. Howard fled hi 
home near Sante Fe, N.M., on Sept 21 
He is believed to have left the USA. 

B Richard M. Miller, former FB 
agent, faces a second espionage trial ai 
ter a federal jury deadlocked. He i 
charged with passing classified doci 
merits to his Soviet lover. Svetlana Ogoi 
odmkova, and her husband, Nikolaj 
pleaded guilty to spying and are in jail. 

B Samuel Loring Morison, 40, forme 
Navy intelligence analyst, set to be ser 
fenced Monday for providing a Britis 
military journal photos of a Soviet aii 
craft earner under construction. 

B Thomas Patrick Cavanaugh, 40, fo. 
mer Northrop Corp. engineer, got life i 
prison after confessing that he had trie 
to sell secret plans for the Stealth bombe 
to FBI agents posing as Soviet spies. 
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rchenko’s Disclosures Led to Pelton 
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A former communications spe- 
cialist who spent 14 years working 
for the highly secret U.S. National 
Security Agency has admitted sell- 
ing what the government described 
as “extremely sensitive” intelli- 
gence information to the Soviet 
Union during the last five years, 
according to documents filed yes- 
terday in U.S. District Court in Bal- 
timore. 

Ronald William Pelton, 44, who 
was arrested early yesterday at the 
Annapolis Hilton Hotel, was iden- 
tified as a Soviet spy earlier this 
year based on information from So- 
viet KGB official Vitaly S. Yur- 
chenko, according to Assistant FBI 
Director William Baker. Yurchenko 
asked for political asylum here in 
August, then abruptly decided to 
return to the Soviet Union in early 
* November. 

Pelton. who was arraigned yes- 
terday, is the 14th person in the 
country charged , with espionage 
this year, including three last week. 
Baker said the recent arrests are 
partially a result of an increased 
number of FBI agents assigned to 
counterintelligence duty and a 
“higher priority” in the FBI and Jus- 
tice Department to prosecute es- 
pionage suspects. 

Fred W. Bennett, the public de- 
fender who represented convicted 
spy John Anthony ' Walker Jr., was 
appointed by the court as Pelton s 
lawyer. If convicted of the charges 
against him, Pelton could face life 
imprisonment. 

Bennett said statements to the 
FBI should .not be characterized as 
a confession. There are a number 
of potential defenses,” Bennett said. 

He said he hasn't seen tran- 
scripts “of anv statements [Pelton] 
allegedly made. We can't tell if they 
will be admissible as evidence.” 

Pelton, a sandy-haired man gray- 
ing slightly at the temples, said lit- 
tle at the briet court nearing. 

According to an FBI affidavit 
presented during the hearing, Pel- 
ton admitted he made contact with 
the Soviets in January 1980. the 
year after he left the NSA at a sal- 
ary of $24,500 in the midst of “se- 
rious financial troubles.” He subse- 
quently made several trips to Vien- 

See FELTON, A 12, Col. i 


na, where he stayed a j home of 
the Soviet ambassador and was de- 
briefed at length by KGB agents, 
according to the FBI. 

Pelton had worked for the NSA 
from November 1965 until July 
1979. The NSA, headquartered at 
Fort Meade, Md., north of Wash- 
ington, is the largest and most se- 
cret U.S. intelligence agency. It 
houses the U.S. government's larg- 
est and most sophisticated super- 
computers designed to crack en- 
; coded foreign military and diplomat- 
ic messages gathered by tens of 
thousands of employes worldwide. 

In addition to his top secret clear- 
ance, Pelton had clearances “for 
special compartmented information 
relating to signals intelligence,” and 
was the author of a 1978 classified 
document “concerning technical in- 
formation about the Soviet Union,” 
according to the affidavit. 

Intelligence sources said yester- 
day that Pelton s access to sensitive 
electronic eavesdropping systems 
and procedures represented a “se- 
rious loss” to U.S. intelligence. 

' Sources said it appears Pelton may 
have told the Soviets details of col- 
lection systems, such as spy satel- 
lites and electronic listening posts 
in foreign* countries or on spy 
planes and ships. 

The FBI said Pelton approached 
the Soviets four months after filing 
for bankruptcy in which he listed 
debts of $64,650, including first and 
second mortgages on a Howard 
County home he valued at $31,000, * 
and credit card bills for gasoline, 
home furnishings and other items. 

At the time cf bankruptcy, Pelton 
said he had only $6.80 in cash and 
$8 in a N checking account. He listed 
his other assets as four old cars, a 
motorcycle, a $10 watch, a bowling 
ball, five pairs of shoes and a razor. 
The affidavit gave the following 



account: Pelton s mission wun 
Soviets began with a trip to the 
viet Embassy in Washington, 
that 1980 meeting, he agree< 
sell them information and told tl 
about a U.S. intelligence coilec 
project targeted at the Sc 
Union. 

In October 1980, and in Jan* 
1983, Pelton traveled to Vienna 
stayed in the Soviet ambassad 
apartment in the Soviet £mb. 
compound there. He told the FE 
received a call at his Silver Sp 
home from a contact who arrar 
for the 1983 trip. 

Pelton said that on each occn 
in Vienna, he spent three to 
days in debriefing sessions 
KGB agent Anatoly Slavnov. 
spent about eight hours a day 
Slavnov, providing written ans' 
to questions submitted in writin 
Slavnov. Pelton said he was c 
tioned about nearly every are 
sensitive information he had ac 
to at NSA, including the docui 
on the Soviet Union he wro: 
1978. 

Pelton admitted receiving ca 
exchange for the information, 
cifically $15,000, during the 
visit. The FBI said bank rec 
show he opened a new bank acc 
in March 1983 and subsequ 
made two $5,000 cash deposi. 
could not be determined how j 
Pelton allegedly received in 
from the Soviets. 

Pelton also told the FBI th; 
spent three days in Vienna in 
of this year but was unable to 
with a Soviet agent then. He 
that when he returned, he go 
other call at home from a S 
contact who asked that he 
another trip to Vienna in Oct 
The affidavit does not state w 
er that trip ever took place. 

A senior FBI official said y^ 
day that federal agents did not 
Peiton's name when the inve 
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IU SUSPECT HELD 



Ex-Communication Specialist 
for Security Agency Tells 
of K.G.B. Questioning 



By PHILIP SHENON 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 25 — A former 
communications specialist for the Na- 
tional Security Agency was arrested 
this morning after admitting that he 
sold highly confidential information 
about American intelligence activities 
to the Soviet Union for more than five 
years, according to the Government. 

Federal officials said that the s us 
p?ct, Ronald W. Pelton, 44 years old. 
'-VL-i£ one of those identified as spies by 
Vitaly Yurchenko, the turnabout Sovp 
defector who fled to the West last sun 
mer but returned to Moscow early th* 
month. In Mr. Pelton's case, an officio 
said, evidence was found to supy^ 
Mr. Yurchenko's allegations. -- 

Mr. Pelton told the Federal 3u;>-.. 
of Investigation in an interview Sui 
that he met with a Soviet intellig* 
officer several times from Janu: 
ISSfl through January 1983, accord* 
to a bureau affidavit filed in Fed- ^ 
District Court today. It said tha 1 y, 
sparing went on until September of 
vear. 

§ 

When Spying Began 

The bureau said that Mr. Pelto *• 
came a spy after, he left the N 
*979. 

Mr. Pei ton's arrest was pox 
officials said was an unprew . 
coincidental roundup of poor 
as spies operating in the U 
In die last five days, fom 
eluding a retired Central 
analyst accused of espiona " *: ; . v. . 

have been arrested for spa- 
B6.] 

A senior Reagan Ad mini: 
cial said Mr. Pelton 
have done the “most si gut- v ; i 

age to national secur ' * y 7 * 
cial said that intelh > . 

were still assessing i.,. 

The F.B.I. affidavit 
Pelton worked for ?•:, 
rarity Agency from Y 
:op-secret security cU 
cial access to signal*? 
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«on about a 1978 repor 
wntten “concerning^,, 
mation about tiie Sov;t-. 
est to the N.S.A.” 
According to the K .; 
contains sensitive in /or. 
may potentially damaae 
Pelton > the ; 

wS <°int the bureau diaf 

was interested in all of 

outhned in the doci^S 
information about the re. 
vided today. ! 



'he Four Susp cts in the Spy hses 


By ROBIN TONER 

Special to The New York Times ~ 

\SHTngtON, Nov. 25 — Over the 
ive^days, the Federal authorities 
arrested fbur^ people -or^espio- 
-related charges. Here i $ a sum- * 
? °f their cases and their back - 
nds: 

athaji Jay Pollard 

nathan jjay Pollard, 31 yeats old, 

?nPTtwl Cm rin/r 1 _ _ 


hende<t moments later by the EdtieraU 
Bureaojf Investigation, prosecutors 
said that he was confronted by -F.B.I. 
agents, earlier In Jhe week with what' 
J te authorities described as evidence 
of^espidpage and that he was appar- 
ently aware he was under surveil- 
lance. 


relations for the Quaker State 
•Company. 

JLarry Wu-Tai Chin 


Oil. 


AO Inv. _ 
E **c AO LES . 
A««t. Dir.: 

, Adm. S«rvm . . 

Crlm. Inv. 

Idant. . 

Ins p. 


Mn Pollard,, the- son of a professor 
of nuc^^iolo^y at the University oi - 
* s £ graduate of" Stan- 


Lany Wu-Tai Chin, 63 years old, is” 
one of a handful of employees^ot-the 
^Central Intelligence Agency ever ar- 
rested on espionage charges. 

Mr. Chin, retired from the C.I.A. 
since 1981, was accused Saturday oi 


Infall. 

Lob. 

'Legal 


' ^ . - r* - r £>* VII guui- . M ->*j w» 

ford Umvereify, where he studiettin- 5pyin S for China for more than 3C 
"t^rnatioHal rglatibns. He -also at- 1 ^ Bars * A resident of Alexandria, Va.. 


for the Navy. 

i was arrested and charged with 
jnage Thursday after allegedly 
ig to seek asylum at the Israeli 
>assy . He was turned back by em- 
y officials who were apparently" 
rised by his arrival and-appre- 


i ui mexanana, Va.. 
Mr. Chin appeared weary and frail ai 
he was formally charged in Federa 
Magistrate’s Court Saturday. 

An F.B.I. criminal complaint sayt 
Mr- Chin was a civilian employee of 
the Array in World War II, was em- 
■ • pteyeri by the American consulate ii 
Shanghai as an interpreter in 1948 anc 
movt^d with the consulate to Hone 


,r.- • * aaw c oov at- 

tended ^e Pietchtr "School of *L~aw 
f and Di^fetnacy at Tufts University. 

^ _Ee waViik: by^thef Naval OperaH 
tional Intelligence Center in 1979. In 
the fail of ,1983, he was assigned to a 
newly foi^^-antiterrorism unit oh 
. the Navaj htves tiga ti v e^-Servi ca . 

Mr. Pouahd: lived with his wife' 

Anne Hendeftoil-Ppilard, in at four- : Kong two years later. He was in- 
story, brick apaiT^nt building in the volved i n interviewing Chinese pris- 
R«P c ! r !* : Cifcle^ area of Washington^ oners in the Korean War. 

Neighbors described him as a quiet - Tn to*;? _ 

and pleasamrflan who drove an aging 1 ^Km^n? tn ™ * e u F B I > Mr 
Ford Mustang and dressed modestly 8 f for * e Foreign 

One neighbqt-sard he assumed Mr. divisS the JTa mCe ’ 5 

Pollard wa^coouniant, charged that 

, v i* - . M?* v^pn, who had been under investi- 

- ./- i? 40 .'§ “pH the aims of the Chinese 
Anne HafesortPollard.^year^- ■ C °^^ st Part y-” 
old, was offibi^IIy charged in Federal- . e Government contends that Mr. 
Magistratestfiduir today with unau- Ghin, a native of China who became 
thnri^ - ~an American citizen, provided a vari- 
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. , thorized possesion of national de- 
. fense informatfon. ■ " 

V The Gov^rhrnent says Mrs. Pol- 
lard, was tojfby £er husband to" re* 
* move M cert^n\articles’t from theii 
.. apartment qp Nov. 18, while her hus- 
band was "being questioned by a gents 
- * of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
-tipn. .y.v . ‘ * . 

thatday, the Government al- 
leges, she dyiwe^ed a ^uitcaie' con- 
rtaining classified -documents to an- 
- other person,-saying that “someihihc 
had happened, to her -husband/; and- 
^ the^ contents okthe*:SHkfcase "must be - 
•\ destroyed/’ That ‘person was not 
identified by the authorities. The suit- 
case and its ^contents were later re- 
< covered by~thejF.BTr « 

Mrs. Hendersbi^PoIlar(J worked foi 
more than thfee,yea3§‘ fpr the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, primarily as 
a secretary /said John Aqililirib, an of- 
. ficial of the^ association. "She left 
earlier this £ear, going to work on & 
freelance, /corilniissioh basis foi 


p ^ wx*, a van* 

ety or '-Information to the Chinese 
from -1952 -on, including the location oi 
Chinese prisoners of war in Korea. He 
is accused of receiving more than 
-$149,0CKFfor the information he pro- 
vided.'-* 
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^on^d William Pelton 

Ronald William Pelton, a 44-year- 
old ^orm^i ■ communications speciai- 
ist for the National Security Agency 
was arrested early Monday and 
charged with espionage. 

Mr. Pel ton, who worked for the 
agency from 1965 to 1979, is accused 
Pt^njng^ihfiCffmation to the Soviet 
Union 7 Documents^ filed today con- 
tend that. Mr.- j? pi ton provided Soviet 
agents .with* : details of "a United 
States intelligence-collection project 
Targeted ati the Soviet Union/’ 

The F.B.f. said Mr. Pelton became 
a spy after he left the the agency in ashington Post 


m 

% 



6ommC°re fc., aNew .YoF^ijased be^ lews (New York) 

public relations boncem. An official lieve Mr. Pelton’s motivation was 
with that concern said Mls^Hencler- ' financial. The authorities said he had iw I* 0165 — 
son- Pollard’3 - assignment was to at- ‘declared bankruptcy in 1979. all Street Journal 

.tract new business but that she'fiac ' t 

Yet to receiye,any commissions. 5 Pdtonted ucago Tribune 

"She w.an t ed. v W V c j, to' ba.'i 
think, like her dad,!’ said Mr. Aqjiiii 
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la top-secret security clearance with « Ange | es Tunes 
Special access tq signals intelligence, . " — 

j^q -—.—i--. according to the F.B.Iv JHe 4 - worked Science Monitor 

^ - -mosLrecently as a yacht salesman. 

■w 4ier father, Berrne Hend^rsouof Ok ju -f ^ ~ 

city, Pa., said in an interview that ht p b «kon t0day ’ 

was a fonper press secretarv for thr - i- FaK ? n answered quesUons 
International Brother^ of T^m = ff ly ^ appeared tobein control, — 

• sters.and currently SSS? 
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\mong Arrests 


HEN ENGbLBERG 

, to The New Y#rk Tirtles ^ i . . • 

•imis- cbmmunity 'that is very comfortable* 
spio- about what we’re doing,” Mr. ‘Trott 
* " days sa ^* “They don’t think that more stuff 
ilects is going to be dragged out in court." j 
prob- OneTaetor that may have encour- 
)d up aged the F.B.I. to move quickly in the 

- >5 for cases was the criticism the bureau re-^ 

ceived for failing«to detain Edward Lee 
Jus- Howard, a former Central Intelligence 

iion, officer who is belipved to have fled the* • 

• was country. According to law enforcement 
officials, the F.BvI. did not have suffi- 
all cient evidence to arrest Mr. Howard, ' 
i •' just w ho had been interviewed by bureau 
»ses agents but not charged. 1 / • 

^ore As part of its 1>road examination of 
re intelligence issues, the Senate Select 
Committlee on Intelligence has said it 
o'- is looking into why Mr. Howard was 
^ * able to evade authorities. Law-enforce- 
r 'y ment officials have said the surveil- 
s ~ lance on him was “loose” and not iii-“ 
tended to hold him. No arrest warrant 
ih had been issued when he escaped. 

■ 4 According to, court documents, Mr. 
Chin had been under suspicion since 
1983. Ronald W . Pelton, the National 
i % Security Agency employee arrested 
i £» early today., had admitted espionage to 
I T F.B.I. agents in ‘An interview on Sun- ' 

, ’ j day. Jonathan Jay Pollard and his wife 

l ' were ta ken in shortly after Mr. PoL 
J ‘ * ; Iard > under surveillance by the F.B.I., 

I i ckrove onto the grounds of the Israeii 
■ [ Embassy here on Thursday. 

:v | ‘I Would Say It’s Both' 

> An Administration official, asked 
j about the large* number of espionage 
arrests, replied^/ “Is' it because we’re 
looking harder or '{>ecause there are 
.* i more? I would say tt’s both.” 

•j • He noted that the number of Soviet 
■ago intelligence officers had signifi- 
r : j increased since President Rea- 

took office. He said it was not sur- 
that officials in Government 
' /:u: • (3d been recruited as spies by' 

: intelligence services that oper- % 

I ■ worldwide. j 

‘ oat do you think these guys do 

- day?” the official said.' 

, v * -ably these guys are not sitting 

• •' " ^Risri can television; they’re: 

t '■> | • ::uething with somebody. It' 

to . iason there are more spies 
: J "• rw about.” 

r House today applauded 

i v ests. “This' Adminfstra- 

•utset ha£ set priority on 
iy - ses of espionage,” Larry * 

• *«VhUe House spokesman, 

v ' ^ . '■•****■' »’ goal to have more ap- 

uore people and an ag-‘ 

- to recognise the threat 
securii) pcsed by the 

- intelligence. I think 
- ■ ■ '■» off. ? 
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